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MAKING THE PAST REAL THE 
THIRTY-FORTIES 


OWEVER history may con- 
ceived, and whatever may the 

aims set for historical in- 
struction, the fundamental conditions 
making history effective the class- 
room invest the past with air 
reality. The condition itself fairly 
obvious and has, since the eighteenth 
century, been almost continuously im- 
pressed upon teachers. to-day 
summed countless assertions 
the effect that history should made 
“vivid” and The general pro- 
cess involved clear. make the past 
real image material conditions and 
events and reproduce ourselves 
some semblance the mental states 
that determined these conditions 


The most effective appeal the sense 
reality is, course, through reality 
itself. walk through Normandy,’ 
says John Richard Green, the open- 
ing his chapter Normandy and 
the Normans, ‘teaches one more the 
age our history which are about 
traverse than all the books the 
walk through Normandy’ 
privilege reserved for the few, but 
walk through some Normandy pos- 
sible for all. Every community offers 
least the community itself, local 
geographical environment, local remains, 
and local customs. Everywhere materi- 
als are provided for making the local 
past 


“Short History the English 71. 


every community there should be, 
not merely such casual use the local 
past and present may happen oc- 
cur the teacher, but systematic 
search local resources for points from 
which the pupil may begin his journeys 
the past and which may re- 

Appeals realitv within the commu- 
nity can and ought supplemented 
appeals reality beyond the com- 

School history, made real and 
kept real, should begin with realities 
which can either observed directly 
which can represented directly, and 
should continue throughout the school 
course provide frequent opportunities 

‘So many things strike that nothing 
For its own sake illustration 
should confined within bounds that 
not only permit, but encourage, the leap 

Historical facts are localized 
facts. They belong particular times 
and particular places. these rela- 
tions are suppressed, the facts simply 
cease historical. 

These quotations from Henry John- 
son’s Teaching History, although 
written twenty-five years ago, might 
have been written yesterday. They 
are taken from the chapter “Making 
the Past Real” which its very 
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placement and relation the chap- 
ters which follow strikes the keynote 
for the effective presentation his- 
tory the classroom. They take 
added significance from the fact that 
this chapter and the two which follow 
the specific media available for 
such presentation, also form the 
core the revised edition the book 
which appear within the next few 
The passing time has 
merely served confirm the emphasis 
which this dean among the teachers 
teachers history has placed upon ac- 
tuality the study history and the 
media which may realized. 
Charles Beard one the vol- 
umes the report the Commission 
the Social Studies describes history 
“present thought about the actuali- 
ties the past” and careful reading 
other volumes the report reveals 
this “making the past real” the 
problem confronting both teacher and 


months. 


learner. seems appropriate, there- 
fore, that this decade the thirty- 
forties Education should again take 
stock the resources available 
teachers and students history. That 
the idea not peculiarly American 
and that real progress has been at- 
tained outside our own boundaries 
indicated the articles Mr. Han- 
kin (p. and Mr. Milliken (p. 26). 
the articles which follow the rich- 
ness the materials available the 
thirty-forties and some 
bilities inherent these are set forth 
teachers and others who have spent 
much their time the study and 
exploitation these resources. They 
constitute challenge those en- 
trusted with the education youth 
make the past live through visits 
historic sites (p. 18), the use 
source extracts (p. 11), the museum 
(p. and 35), motion picture (p. 
22), radio (p. 38), map (p. 14), and 
the “newer type textbook” (p. 8). 


“BRINGING HISTORY ALIVE BRITAIN” 


Mr. Hankin has been close touch with this effort “bring history alive” mem- 

ber the various committees the Historical Association whose work describes. 

his capacity inspector schools and supervisor teachers has been potent 

influence raising standards. now this country associated with the 
sion the English Government the Fair. 


ILLIAM Pitt entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn and due time 
was called the Bar.” 

“William Pitt went Lincoln’s 
Inn and served the bar there for 
many 

These two replies were given two 
children aged about fourteen who were 
learning history England the 
same school. The question is, which 
them knew more history? The for- 
mer either had excellent memory 
and repeated without understanding 
what she had heard from her teacher 
alternatively, she lived circles 
where everyone knew the method 
becoming barrister England was 
Court and then “to called the 
Bar.” 

The other child clearly did not 
know the answer that particular 
question but endeavoured make 
sense what seemed her near- 
nonsense. Probably, fact, she was 
the more intelligent the two. 

For many years now English teach- 
ers have been worrying over this par- 
ticular problem how sure the 
children really understand the words 
either the textbook their teach- 
er. Professor Toynbee has pointed 
out again and again the danger 
personifying country, e.g., France 
desired make war England 
1699—whereas, course, the wretch- 


French people had knowledge 
understanding what was happen- 
ing. This danger still exists and is, 
indeed, almost unavoidable, although 
late years one has noticed that 
teachers, and indeed everybody, are 
inclined say “Hitler” “Musso- 
lini” rather than “Germany” 
“Ttaly.” 

There course constant tend- 
ency amongst children modernize 
all they hear the past. Professor 
Consett her valuable experiments 
the use historical teaching films, 
used allow children, for example, 
draw pictures Roman soldiers 
Britain, before the class had seen 
film the conquest Britain. She 
recalls how the children would dress 
the Roman soldiers Derby hats, 
and when she pointed out them that 
their books there were pictures 
these Romans correctly dressed, they 
replied that they didn’t think those 
were real pictures they didn’t move. 

The old-fashioned political history 
was almost bound deal with mat- 
ters completely outside the compre- 
hension the average child. the 
young Etonians stories Prime Min- 
isters and Cabinet quarrels were com- 
paratively real because quite often 
their fathers grandfathers were 
closely connected with political squab- 
bles this type. But the child 
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the manual worker high politics was 
only fairy-tale. 

Today the history teacher Eng- 
land awake all these dangers, and 
many others. must remembered 
that every school England works 
out its own history 
approved His Majesty’s Inspector 
Schools, who may, may not, have 
the time inclination read it. 
the secondary schools the work the 
final year, years, course large- 
controlled examination require- 
ments, but the ordinary elementary 
schools where there are external 
examinations, almost absolute freedom 
prevails. The only official guidance 
Teachers” published the National 
Authority, the Board Education. 

For these reasons there probably 
more variety English history syl- 
labuses than those any other 
country the world. History be- 
coming brighter, more real, more 
vivid, more touch with the world 
today. 

many schools even the dates 
the Kings and Queens England are 
being given up, useful pegs though 
they are which hang one’s 
edge history. Social and industrial 
history, which coming into its own, 
lends itself external aids all 
kinds. short description the aids 
which are generally use may 
found interesting. 

The Council the Historical Asso- 
ciation, which largely devoted 
meeting the needs history teachers 
all types institutions, has formed 
Illustrations Committee, Wire- 
less Committee, and Film Commit- 
tee. The Illustrations Committee 


publishes intervals pamphlet giv- 
ing the sources from which visual aids 
all kinds can obtained. 
helps, for example, teachers make 
use the priceless stores material 
museums, and gives them also some 
indication foreign sources simi- 
lar material. also possesses large 
collection sets lantern slides ar- 
ranged according subjects, which 
can borrowed any member de- 
sirous using them. The film slide 
has not yet come into general use. 

The Film Committee the Associ- 
ation keeps close touch with the 
Historical Committee the British 
Film Institute. That body prepared 
view all films which claim have 
historical teaching value, and assess 
them both for their historical accuracy 
and for their value children vari- 
ous ages. The list such approved 
films present disappointingly 
small. The Committee find that fea- 
ture films purporting historical 
are liable serious handicap 
teachers history, not much for 
minor inaccuracies for the lack 
anything approximating correct 
historical atmosphere. 

There are, however, few valuable 
teaching films existence, almost all 
them made Gaumont British 
Instructional. The history the 
and the coal industry, 
are outstanding. indeed the film 
the mediaeval village showing Lax- 
ton, midland village, where the old 
manorial system still exists very 
large extent. Probably the most in- 
teresting teaching film for the 
will the new diagrammatic film 
the history the Ocean, 
which now being produced. 


“BRINGING HISTORY ALIVE BRITAIN” 


course the battle between silent 
and sound films, between m.m. and 
m.m. stock, still raging. The 
almost certain win for 
variety reasons—notably safety. 
The silent film preferred the 
teacher who lays emphasis the fol- 
low-up, who wishes the film an- 
cillary his teaching. The sound 
film appeals more those who rely 
the general emotional effect the 
moving picture and who wish defi- 
nitely compete with the cinema 
theatre attractiveness. 

The progress the movement for 
the use films history teaching 
has been disappointingly slow. There 
course the vicious circle. Com- 
mercial firms won’t produce the films 
because there market. Teachers 
won’t ask for them and local educa- 
tion authorities won’t purchase projec- 
tors, because there supply 
good teaching films and effective 
demand from the teachers. the 
other hand, the position with regard 
Radio history lessons exactly the 
reverse and the position correspond- 
ingly encouraging. 

The British Corpora- 
tion controls all the radio Britain 
and the public have only few Eng- 
lish programmes choose from. 
the national wave-length educational 
radio given considerable number 
hours each day throughout the 
school year, and the programmes 
(which are received throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland the same hour 
the day) are planned with enor- 
mous care. 

The has handed over the 
National Council for School Broad- 
representative body Edu- 
cators, the whole organisation edu- 


cational talks for schools. The Coun- 
cil appoints committees organise 
the various subjects. each com- 
mittee there majority practis- 
ing teachers who are actually taking 
the programmes their schools. The 
chairman each committee mem- 
ber the Central Council, and the 
affords full technical advice 
and assistance. has therefore been 
possible plan the 
gramme regardless the demand 
the moment and allow teachers 
gradually adopt the schools 
they find likely help them 
their work. During the last ten years 
the History Committee has steadily 
progressed system trial and 
error, receiving reports the 
schools, from His Majesty’s inspectors, 
and from special observers. 

Immediately before the war three 
weekly programmes history were 
given for the schools; one for children 
under eleven; one for children about 
thirteen another for those fourteen 
and upwards. every 
school works out its own history syl- 
labus has been necessary plan 
series talks which are likely 
useful the largest possible number 
schools. 

When necessary pamphlet is- 
sued covering the series given each 
semester. Each pamphlet profusely 
illustrated, explains the general idea 
the series, and makes suggestions 
for follow-up work. Experience has 
shown that this additional visual ap- 
peal very attractive the children 
and that the pamphlet helps the teach- 
both prepare for the lesson and 
follow effectively. 

For children under eleven course 
world history has been found the 
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most suitable. The dramatic method 
employed and particular stress 
laid chronology. may said 
indeed that this course intended 
bridge the gap between stories suitabie 
for young children and history proper. 
The dramatic portion always intro- 
duced some explanation the 
time and circumstances, and the talk 
ends with recapitulation the main 
points worthy attention. The fol- 
low-up often takes the form not only 
composition, but drawing, mod- 
the little drama that has been heard 
over the radio. 

The course for children about the 
age twelve thirteen usually deals 
with English history. Again the dra- 
matic method employed, but par- 
ticular care taken see that only 
those episodes which are paramount 
importance the history England 
are portrayed. The temptation use 
story just because exciting 
dramatic must rigorously shunned 
for example, the introduction print- 
ing into England real land-mark 
history, while the Wars the 
Roses are merely squabbles between 
disorderly political parties. would 
perfectly easy, but sheer waste 
time, dramatise the latter. 

Considerable skill needed the 
part the teacher ensure that 
these dramatic interludes are woven 
into this history course. Perhaps, the 
main object teaching history 
cultivate understanding continu- 
ity. Disjointed history lessons may 
attractive and interesting, but are 
little use training the mind 
this particular direction. Hence the 


teacher must plan his course with 


much forethought that it, together 
with the Radio talks, shall present 
the child homogeneous progressive 
whole. 

The third series definitely in- 
tended link the past with the pres- 
ent. pamphlet therefore pro- 
vided the subjects are topical and 
chosen long beforehand. 
Equal care however taken the 
presentation. speaker selected 
with special knowledge the topic 
interest the moment. The 
subject then discussed with him and 
the historical setting developed. 
again edited expert school 
radio. Every effort made simpli- 
his English, see that avoids 
words entirely unknown the chil- 
dren, that his sentences are rea- 
sonable length, and that the main im- 
portant three four 
number are clearly brought out. 
Practically nobody allowed speak 
the schools without this careful 
criticism his Above all, his 
statements must objective, the 
sense that bound present both 
sides the case with the utmost fair- 
ness. would probably fair say 
that England the teacher does not 
wish bring children down either 
side argument, but rather 
train them see both sides and 
realise the difficulty ascertaining 
the truth. other way indeed 
can Democracy unless its 
citizens can taught realise that 
there are two sides most questions, 
and their business citizens 
come more less firm decision, 
after careful thought. 


This brief survey modern move- 
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ments history teaching Britain 
may suffice show that the position 
rapidly changing. still pos- 
sible, both private 
schools, find the old-fashioned 
teacher who drives the old series 
meaningless facts. his class in- 
deed history may only series 
tombstones covered with illegible in- 
scriptions. But such survivals are 
mercifully few and are rapidly disap- 
pearing. The new teacher con- 
stantly striving maintain correct 
balance between the various aspects 
history, political, social, economic, ar- 
tistic and the like. thinks first 
terms his class, their background, 
their age, their mental and physical 
possibilities. plans his course 
from their angle. not too proud 
admit that does not know the 
whole history, that he, too, must 
learning all the time, and that must 


keep touch with modern life and 
thought. 

What effect the war having 
the teaching history, difficult 
say. One thing certain, that the 
English teacher believes freedom— 
political, economic and religious 
and that will his best see that 
the history that the children learn 
will impress upon them the belief 
that such freedom worth fighting 
for, even the bitter end,—that there 
are things this world more precious 
than life itself. Such teaching be- 
yond the reproach propaganda. 
presupposes framework gener- 
ally accepted Britain. for 
the adult, not for the child, con- 
sider whether that framework should 
cational crime send children out in- 
the world without any framework 
ideas all. 
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THE “STREAMLINED” HISTORY TEXTBOOK. 


Mr. Williams the New York State Education Department brings this analysis the 

results his own experience classroom teacher and his present state-wide con- 

tacts directing attention the more effective use visual materials social 
studies teachers. 


day the “streamlined” 

textbook dawning. With the 

advent this new day there 
comes ray hope that much the 
windy ballast many texts the 
past will disappear. That the last ten 
twenty years have seen small 
measure partial fruition this 
hope true, but status approxi- 
mating the ideal has been reached and 
there insufficient evidence antici- 
pate its immediate realization. 

more than probable that 
textbook writing and designing au- 
thors and publishers have been swayed 
the many traditions past demand 
and achievement. While true 
that are emerging from these sup- 
pressions, glibly generalize the 
remarkable achievements textbook 
design and content exhibit 
best highly subjective reaction 
such changes. Textbooks have im- 
proved, and are being improved, but 
present there seems immi- 
nent “blitzkrieg” the offing. 

The task hand that deter- 
mining how the present 1940 crop 
history textbooks differs 
product ten twenty years ago. 
Has there been improvement and 
so, what directions? these 
changes added materially the edu- 
value the texts would 
they still good without such changes 
their original make-up? These is- 


sues constitute the major problems 
this article. 

The “streamlined” history textbooks 
today differ from those yester- 
days physical structure. Their size 
and shape have been markedly im- 
proved. brief reflection upon the 
books carried school will assist 
strengthening this belief. Color 
and design have added much make 
them more appealing, particularly 
the elementary and junior high school 
levels. Much thought has been given 
effort combine good physical 
features with improved internal struc- 
tural organization. Although the au- 
thors and publishers have not yet 
up, masse, with current best 
sellers the field fiction, they are 
making rapid progress. Why should 
student history, any sub- 
ject for that matter, subjected 
dull, uninteresting bulky-looking book 
because some author feels that 
the dignity and importance his 
words and his subject demand both 
drab-like book and stilted treatment 

History texts written for instruc- 
tional purposes elementary 
through senior high school level seem 
have certain internal 
that streamlining con- 
densation important factors, thus 
making them stand out meaty 
bodies knowledge. This not 
say that these books are fewer num- 
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ber pages. Examples the oppo- 
site are many America: Its 
tory and People, Faulkner 
and Kepner; The Record 
Vannest; History Our Country, 
senior high school texts that have 
inerease number pages which 
state pertinent materials. 

The majority the history texts 
the early twentieth century their 
internal organization may charac- 
terized either essentially religious 
interpretations, economic interpreta- 
tions, political interpretations; 
while those today are adopting 
increasing numbers the practice 
synthesizing into integrated whole 
these individualistic interpretations. 
There decided effort, through 
this process synthesis, draw con- 
clusions that are based evidence 
from primary sources. Not only are 
the modern history texts including 
primary source materials verbal il- 
lustrative material, but they are reach- 
ing back earlier periods 
through this effective teaching medi- 
um. Thus the broad interpretation 
history Gibbon giving away 
ameliorative attempt drawing 
conclusions through synthesis, from 
primary sources. 

Aside from improvements which are 
factual nature, there are decided 
steps the direction type 
writing that read. 
The time has come when authors 
history textbooks are humanizing their 
writing. Present and past are pre- 
sented such way that the reader 
sees the past through the present. 
The reading interesting anecdotes, 


HISTORY TEXTBOOK 


letters, and personal reflections con- 
temporaries lend charm and warmth 
that vitalize these books. 

For those who are interested mainly 
particulars, let look those de- 
tails connected with chapter organiza- 
tion and its supplemental branches. 
this “streamlined” history 
book there are chapters, there are 
other history textbooks, but there 
decided the more re- 
cent books combine chapters the 
values chronological arrangement 
and topical unity. These chapters are 
frequently introduced page 
preview material and followed 
brief summary which turn fol- 
lewed study questions, problems 
for investigation, suggestions for in- 
dividual projects, vocabulary drill, 
diagrams, bibliographies and suggested 
readings, and references audio and 
visual materials. These make for 
easier approach each chapter divi- 
sion and more potentially worth- 
while use the material. few 
the recent textbooks add statistical in- 
formation the appendix where 
available for easy reference. all 
these textbooks there seems re- 
bellion against the idea memoriza- 
tion and its place are such objec- 
tives thought and discussion. 

there one thing which this 
“streamlined” history textbook should 
excel, ought the number and 
quality its illustrations. gen- 
eral statement were ventured 
this point, would that the mod- 
ern textbook rapidly excelling the 
textbook the early twentieth cen- 
quality, and educational value and 
significance its illustrations. There 
much done, however, before 
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state entire satisfaction reached. 

should chosen for 
particular purpose. They should 
used for particular purpose. Their 
accomplishments should 
pated. simply use illustrations 
fill space make page look 
better are hardly worthwhile educa- 
tional objectives. This spite 
the fact that all fairness aesthetic 
quality may demanded. 

Although significance, truthfulness, 
authenticity, quality, attractiveness 
and host synonyms for each have 
been almost universally 
standards for the selection and use 
pictures, great consideration must 
given these factors when are 
considering the illustrating text- 
books. Certainly the field his- 
tory have all others right 
demand know whether picture 
expresses what intended pre- 
sent. Although are often unable 
understand whether the illustrator 
was under the influence bias 
prejudice and thus unable interpret 
the facts, unfortunately with 
inadequate pictorial source material. 

Evidences partial and total dis- 
regard the points mentioned con- 
sidering the choice and use 
tures are common even the most re- 
cent textbooks. Attractive pictures 
such Leutze’s “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware” are often untruth- 
ful and are found with attempt 
adequate captions other material 
explain this difficulty. The commonly 
accepted picture Wolfe’s army 
climbing the Plains Abraham 
when compared with the actual ter- 
rain example where topography 
and painting not jibe. Disregard 


for significance and quality illus- 
trations are even more common. 

not the object this article 
discuss major issue those prob- 
lems involved the selection and 
evaluation illustrative materials 
must travel other points 
interest. should supple- 
ment the text and the text should sup- 
plement the illustrations. The rela- 
tionship between the two would thus 
resolve itself into mutual assistance 
pact leading effort be- 
tween author and illustrator. 

Generous use made our “stream- 
lined” history textbooks graphs, 
maps, charts, prints, cartoons and 
cther forms visual illustrations. 
These play important and almost 
indispensable part conveying the 
author’s ideas. Captions are more 
fully stated and their use inte- 
grated with the content the imme- 
diate page. 

The placing illustrative mate- 
rials textbooks opens contro- 
versy. One group, which includes the 
writer, feels that all illustrations 
should placed the spot, the 
page, right the context where they 
are needed. Another group states that 
all illustrations should allocated 
separate pages, either preceding chap- 
ters particular points within the 
text. The latter group believes that 
this manner the child’s mind will 
not become confused with images 
concentrates the written materi- 
als. Both forms presentation are 
found our most modern textbooks. 
These illustrations, however placed, 
are planned assistance the 
process clarifying the textual writ- 
ten materials. Whether they are ba- 


sically part the text largely 


WHAT ABOUT ORIGINAL SOURCES? 


matter decoration they add the 
attractiveness and value any text- 
book. 

Possibilities for 
books, historical otherwise are infi- 
nite. one can judge and always 
judge wisely. best, are subjec- 
tive our thinking. Improvement 
will depend upon the ef- 
forts author, illustrator, and pro- 
ducer. Perhaps the time will soon 


come when all three will from the very 
beginning work hand hand. Thus 
will have modern “streamlined” 
history textbooks that will indicate 
the value educator and historian 
working together 
and active group writing, 
signing, and publishing the produc- 
tion. The talents these working 
together should produce better and 
more worthwhile textbooks. 


WHAT ABOUT ORIGINAL SOURCES? 


Dr. Hunt, Professor History Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
“Social Education” with Harriet Shoen has embodied these ideas 
“Sidelights and Source Studies American History.” 


virtues and values sources 

social-studies teaching have 

not been substantially modified 
recent years. school popu- 
has become more heterogeneous, 
have given increased attention 
practical values subject matter, 
have become more flexible our 
teaching methods, have given in- 
creased attention various forms 
guidance, and have tried im- 
prove our program education for 
citizenship. all these, the use 
sources continues have some bear- 
ing. only one conspicuous new as- 
pect education, however educa- 
tion against propaganda,— has any 
new significance been attached the 
use primary sources. 


Interest sources for history teach- 
ing the United States now dates 


for more than half century. 
over forty years since Professor 
Nebraska, for example, called for less 
textbook teaching and “memory work,” 
for more “laboratory” study his- 
tory, and for more use primary 
sources. claimed results 
such study greater interest, more 
effective learning, and, general, 
greater maturity and 
More recent treatments have usually 
advanced expanded the same claims, 
with stress sometimes understand- 
ings, sometimes skills and problem 
solving. 


II. 


Sources were means ignored 
those works social-studies teach- 
ing that appeared during the 
The Commission the Social Studies 
the Schools repeatedly called atten- 


1H. Caldwell, “Source Study Method Teaching History High 
1897, pp. 670-76. Five years later committee the New England History 
Teachers’ Association reported available sources and their use. See also Raymond 
Hilleman, Source Method Teaching History,” the “Fifth Yearbook” the National 
Council for the Social Studies, ed. Wesley. Philadelphia, 1936, pp. 64-71. 
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tion their importance. knowl- 
edge how acquire knowledge 
permanent possession which can 
used throughout life,” declared Charles 
Beard the Charter for the Social 
Sciences, and proceeded urge atten- 
tion sources and critical method.* 
The Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions the Commission repeated this 
while Ernest Horn, his 
Methods Instruction the Social 
Studies gave brief but emphatic en- 
dorsement the view that some use 
sources essential.* 

these statements, the role 
sources stimulating interest, pro- 
viding atmosphere, and creating 
sense reality, receive rather inci- 
dental attention. The development 
critical skills and habits are empha- 
sized. This emphasis 
the development interest our 
sources current information and 
propaganda. The Seventh Yearbook 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, “Education against Propa- 
and the publications the 
for Propaganda 
have called attention the need for 
critical study newspapers, maga- 
zines, the radio, the movies, and the 
processes which the information 
that comes first collected, then 
selected being usually screened and 
sometimes colored the process, 


and the ways which our reactions 
are controlled. This is, course, 
application that historical method 
which has often been associated with 
use primary Certainly 
have given more and more atten- 
tion current happenings and cur- 
rent problems, the need for critical 
consideration both our primary and 
secondary sources has grown less. 
Any comprehensive survey source 
collections now available for teaching 
social studies would need take into 
account publications contemporary 
affairs. 


make some use the source selections 
and books readings that were pub- 
lished for school and college classes 
during the early years the twenti- 
cth Since these 
dominantly concerned with political 
and constitutional history, they fit 
rather infrequently into the current 
pattern school courses 
books. The Harper’s Parallel Source 
Problems series, with volumes for 
United States, English, and medieval 
history and for the French Revolu- 
are similarly concerned with po- 
litical development the main, are 
the volumes the more recent Land- 
marks History All 


See too Kelley and Krey, and 


Measurements the Social (New York: Scribners, 1934), esp. pp. 302, 339. 
Especially 54, but see also pp. 26, 61, 63, f., 111. (New York: Scribners, 1934). 


236-39. (New York: Scribners, 1937). 


Ed. Elmer Ellis. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1937. 


East 49th Street, New York. 


See the chapter the teaching current events the forthcoming revision Henry 
(New York: Macmillan, 1915). 

These include such well-known volumes the Robinson, Robinson and Beard, Hart, 
Webster, Botsford, Henderson, and MacDonald collections. Some these are listed 
Wesley, the Social (Boston: Heath, 1936), 516 

9A. McLaughlin, Dodd, Jernegan, and Scott, “Source Problems 
United States (1918); White and Notestein, Problems English 
History” (1915); Duncalf and Krey, Source Problems Medieval History 
(1912); and “Source Problems the French All New York: 


Harper. 


Edited Bernadotte Schmitt. New York: Crofts. 


WHAT ABOUT ORIGINAL SOURCES? 


these set problems historical meth- 
and provide the data with which 
work out the problems. They still 
provide useful pattern for similar 
exercises suitable for secondary-school 
classes. 

Some the more recent selections 
have shifted the traditional emphases. 
Hutton Webster’s Historical Selec- 
for world history, well 
rounded and valuable throughout for 
adding information and interest. The 
volume Readings Medieval His- 
tory edited Jonathan Scott, Al- 
bert Hyma, and Arthur 
and the companion volume Read- 
ings European History Jona- 
than and Alexander 
are similarly well rounded and draw, 
moreover, secondary well pri- 
mary accounts, does also Arthur 
Cook’s Readings Modern and Con- 
Henry Com- 
mager’s Documents American His- 
makes available wealth 
documents which, while largely politi- 
cal, certainly cannot described 
exclusively so. 

Very valuable for secondary schools, 
for whom was specifically prepared, 
The Heritage America edited 
Henry Commager and Allan Nev- 
Similar material badly need- 
for modern European history; the 
college volumes already cited are 
somewhat too mature, too lacking 
narrative, descriptive, and biographi- 
cal material for secondary-school pu- 
pils. High praise should also ac- 

Boston: Heath, 1929. 

New York: Crofts, 1933. 


New York: Crofts, 1930. 
New York: Appleton Century, 1937. 


corded volume readings the 
West American history, The West- 
ward Movement, edited Ina Faye 
Woestemeyer with the collaboration 
lications recent and contemporary 
problems would require article 
themselves. So, too, with much the 
recent fiction, which can properly 
accounted source material. 

Lengthening textbooks and courses 
study that become ever more 
crowded, the problem finding time 
for readings and attention what 
usually call historical method becomes 
more and more acute. Workbooks 
perhaps have possibilities, though 
far they have done little either add 
illustrative material exercises 
critical use Yet the 
hasty effort cover much ground, re- 
sulting superficiality, and not in- 
frequently dangerous distaste for 
the social studies, utterly contrary 
our avowed objectives education 
for citizenship. 

our program developing in- 
terest and competence the study 
society, together with ability bring 
knowledge the past bear cur- 
rent affairs and ability 
nate among the many interpretations 
and conflicting versions events and 
issues our day, cannot neglect 
attention the sources our infor- 
mation and the processes which 
opinions are formed and con- 
clusions are reached. 


New York: Crofts, 1935. vols., vols. one. 


Boston: Little Brown, 1939. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1939. 


Perhaps not inappropriate call attention “Sidelights and Source Studies 
American History,” Harriet Shoen and Erling Hunt (New York: Bureau Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Book 


1939) which attempts both. 
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THE LIVING MAP 


Miss Cypher enthusiastic collector maps, and through her connection with the 
Educational Department the American Museum Natural History, New York City, 
close contact with teachers interested effective utilization the resources 


this great 


She has here sought vitalize the map for the students and 


teachers history. 


world today “map con- 

scious” degree never before 

known the teacher student 
history and geography. Young and 
old, scholar and layman, pedagogue 
and dilettante, all are scanning the 
map and tracing the course world 
events upon it. map occupies 
very vital place, both our individ- 
ual life, and teaching aid—a 
place which not always clearly rec- 
ognized. Teacher, student and aver- 
age adult have all come accept the 
fact that when necessary locate 
city country, map the logi- 
cal source information and refer- 
ence. The “place” value map 
established fact and rightly so. 
were possible offer only one rea- 
son justify the existence and use 
maps, would that they enable 
one grasp place relationship, lo- 
events and happenings the 
world. Fortunately, there are many 
other reasons justify the use 
maps, but unfortunately these reasons 
have usually either been unrecognized 
neglected and minimized. 

the social studies whole, and 
history and geography particular, 
are made real and vital our 
students today, these neglected aspects 
map study should taken into 
account and utilized. Then the map 
will come into its rightful place among 
the visual aids, and found one 


the most comprehensive and adapt- 
able the materials instruction. 

Map study progresses gradually, 
all the other subjects. 
Students should taught step step 
read map they book, and 
today this being accomplished 
the majority schools. Standards 
accuracy, quality and usability have 
been set for the modern maps 
which are used classrooms. 
result you will usually find one good, 
political-physical map any school. 
But that one map will often used 
for many different lessons, dif- 
ferent grade and subject levels that 
those who know and love maps and 
what they can made stand for, 
long inaugurate campaign 
make teachers appreciate the unsus- 
pected opportunities offered the 
map. 

Outstanding among the neglected 
phases map study the time ele- 
ment represented each and every 
map. are all familiar with such 
phrases the “march events,” the 
“progress history” and the “evolu- 
tion man,” but when the class- 
room have you ever heard the average 
teacher remind her students “the 
progress the The student 
opens his text unrolls the wall map 
and sees—only map and nothing 
more! has passed the elemen- 
tary years map study, his first step 
should determine the type 
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map dealing with, political, 
physical, ete. His second step should 
determine the date the map, 
for that date rests the value the 
map “But,” have had 
teachers challenge me, “that not 
necessary class, for have the 
latest map available.” which 
have replied, “Yes, that your unfor- 
tunate handicap.” The latest map 
available excellent for study 
events and history, but the 
moment your lesson embraces events 
the near distant past, you should 
also have available map which origi- 
nated the time those events. 

Fordham has said “Maps 
can save infinitude words,” and 
map made during the latter half 
the fifteenth century can show better 
than can many pages printed mat- 
ter the concept the extent the 
world prevalent the time Columbus 
undertook his eventful voyage. 
also better than up-to-date map 
which has been marked out the extent 
the known world that time, for 
concentrates the attention the 
student conventionalized picture 
what was real particular time, 
particular section humanity, 
particular part the world. 
other time will your map quite 
the same. ten, fifty, hundred 
years, will make quite difference 
amap. You have only place map 
dated 1592 next one dated 1492 
illustrate this point, and also dem- 
onstrate the student how the map 
pregressed geographical knowledge 
changed and history moved onward. 
Neither knowledge nor the map stood 
still. 

time should teacher confine 
herself the map her classroom 


wall that found within the covers 
the textbook she using. Rather 
should she strive have available 
series maps, beginning possible 
with one made during the period she 
studying. Others the series 
should include those whatever cate- 
gory type map will best illus- 
trate geographical features the area 
being studied, political divisions the 
period, unique historical features 
the period, pictorial maps and even 
road maps, and 
map for general reference purposes. 
Such series, well-organized and ar- 
ranged that the class can easily re- 
fer them all times, will aid stu- 
dents immeasurably gauging the 
time element their studies, and: its 
relationship the whole the field 
covered. 

Almost the importance 
the date map the often mini- 
mized statement that map communi- 
facts and tells story. Both the 
facts and the story may true 
they may false, depending largely 
upon the date the map’s execution 
and the amount geographical 
edge possessed the disposal 
the cartographer. Part the value 
map teaching aid lies the 
extent which student using 
led question the veracity the facts 
communicates and examine these 
facts historical evidence. 

are accustomed today accept 
without questioning the maps which 
come from our great map-mak- 
ing firms.. Exploration has revealed 
practically all the hidden corners 
the world; geography has 
necessitated accuracy the drawing 
maps; facility travel has made 
even the layman familiar with the 
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world around him; geographical bar- 
riers are practically non-existent; the 
development the art printing has 
assured ease and accuracy the re- 
production maps. 

our use maps confined solely 
these excellent modern productions, 
often lose sight the fact that 
there was time when maps were ac- 
tually barrier seeing the world, 
when they were the productions car- 
tographers whose artistry was consum- 
mate but whose geographical knowl- 
edge was incomplete and often inaccu- 
rate. You may ask why advocate 
the use such maps, and reply that 
again they are better than words 
portraying vividly how historical and 
geographical knowledge has changed 
throughout the years, how has 
grown, expanded, ripened 

would have your teacher who 
striving show the development 
civilization include her battery 
visual aids copies some the fol- 
maps the most potent 
tools with which construct picture 
the past: 

(1) copy map the world 
known the ancient Greeks. None 
the original maps this period are 
extant today, and yet the descriptions 
given writers and historians the 
period have enabled reconstruct 
these maps with fair degree accu- 
racy. Not only will these maps give 
the student picture the world 
conceived these people, but they 
will also show graphically that the 
idea the sphericity the earth did 
rot originate with the mariners and 
explorers the fifteenth century 
concept held the average student. 

(2) copy medieval map. 


The maps this period are such com- 
plete reflections the attitudes and 
beliefs the age that they explain 
the events and happenings the age. 
The grotesque monsters pictured 
sections, the naive explana- 
tions lettered inscriptions, the in- 
and distortions even fair- 
well-known geographical facts, all 
combine emphasize the rather cha- 
otic, incredulous and almost phenome- 
nal lack knowledge and understand- 
ing the world general which char- 
acterized this period history. Maps 
made during this era make real the 
aspect unreality which was much 
part it. 

(3) copy map made accord- 
ing directions laid down 
emy and copy portalano chart. 
classify these two together because 
the portolano charts were use dur- 
ing the 14th and 15th centuries, 
which time the Ptolemaic traditions 
came into use Western Europe, af- 
ter the translation his “Geographia” 
into Latin about 1405. The portolano 
charts with their accurate sailing di- 
rections, and the Ptolemaic maps with 
their divisions into climates and de- 
grees latitude and longitude mark 
the beginning scientific cartography 
and prepare the way for the achieve- 
ments made this field during the 
next three hundred years. The Ptole- 
maic maps are also helpful illus- 
trating how his were 
accepted blindly and retarded geo- 
graphical progress even while stimu- 
lating endeavor this field. 

(4) Copies maps made some 
the the Golden 
Age map-making. The sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
gave our great map-makers the 
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Dutch, French and English schools. 
The discoveries and explorations 
the centuries immediately preceding, 
gave these men wealth con- 
stantly increasing information about 
the world portray, and their abili- 
ties artisans enabled them pro- 
duce works supreme artistic qual- 
ity. The maps this period, chang- 
each discovery revealed new 
parts the world, enable student, 
see the world expanding and man- 
kind emerging from the darkness 
superstition and provincialism. The 
works Mercator, Bleau, Waldsee- 
muller, Hondius, Visscher, Cassini, 
Speed, Cary, Sanson, d’Anville are 
ali outstanding this great period 
map-making, and will particularly 
advantageous used study the 
growth and development the West- 
ern hemisphere, and the world 
know today. The Blaeu and 
Visscher maps literally and figura- 
tively unroll the new world before our 
eyes and addition have preserved 
for wealth the legends and 
pictures what were found 
there, through the illustrations which 
adorned them. 

The purely decorative value the 
map decreased proportion the 
degree that accuracy geographic 
representation became important, and 
are brought the modern age 
scientific map-making. find that 
the nineteenth century projections 
become accurate, symbols used 
maps follow more general classifica- 
tions, and interest the development 
the great nation states has brought 
about not only the mapping indi- 
vidual countries but also led 
movement for international system 
map-making. Thus the student 


brought his own era, prepared 
use and appreciate the map today 
culmination centuries study, 
travel, trade, exploration, research, 
artistry, and investigation. 

not difficult secure and build 
collection maps such has 
been Many our larger 
libraries possess atlases which these 
maps are found and they will 
make copies for very nomi- 
nal fees. Old atlases and encyclope- 
dias will yield many more, not men- 
tion copies available from various geo- 
graphical and historical societies, and 
state and university libraries. The 
commercial map-making concerns are 
also making reproductions old maps 
which are excellent for classroom use. 
And little industrious searching 
when trip various historical 
sites will often reveal many sources 
map material. 

Which brings the last point 
should like emphasize, one which 
was sadly neglected the past, but 
which becoming more evident today 
that the map can made the me- 
dium through which correlate facts 
learned many different classes and 
that turn can and should used 
classes other than the geography 
class. his “General History 
Virginia,” John Smith said “For 
Geographie without History seemeth 
carkasse without motion, His- 
tory without Geographie wandreth 
vagrant without certaine habita- 
tion.” And long before Smith, Hero- 
dotus recognized the value geo- 
graphical setting historical study. 
Both men also recognized the value 
maps. due descriptions and 
references Herodotus’ history that 
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have been able reconstruct our 
ancient Greek maps and Smith sent 
home England one the earliest 
maps the eastern seaboard section 
what now the United States. 
The map logical medium 
through which utilize geographical 
information understand history, for 
much our history the result 
the extension geographical fron- 
tiers. Literature abounds with refer- 
ences maps; mathematics plays 
most important part map construc- 
tion; art may well turn the great 
maps antiquity for inspiration 
did the great Dutch painters Vermeer 
and deHooch, who incorporated well- 
known Flemish maps into the back- 
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grounds many their paintings. 

Because the map has lived and 
grown with the world can, cor- 
rectly used, aid making that world 
the past live again for the student 
today. The student who has been 
taught read the map, and who 
then given even brief synopsis its 
history, will have been given in- 
valuable tool take with him from 
the school room into adult life; for 
the map still changing and will con- 
tinue change, but the appreciation 
and understanding gained 
through such study will enable him 
use whatever map may seem meet 
his need the moment, and also 
judge somewhat its value. 


SITES AMERICA 


The point view expressed here special interest, coming does from natu- 
ralized American Hungarian birth whose career writer began his native land 


and has been continued the country his adoption. 


Dr. Lengyel associated with 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and New York University professor history and 
lecturer international relations. 


HEN first came New 

York from Europe some eight- 

een years ago, visit Lower 
Broadway made the strongest impres- 
sion me. knew much about 
New York most Europeans and 
that was not much. those days the 
movies had not yet popularized the 
Manhattan skyline. knew about 
Brooklyn Bridge, Wall Street, Grant’s 
Tomb, the Aquarium beyond that 
knew little. 

The day after arrival em- 
barked upon the great adventure 
discovering New York and lost my- 
self the Grand Canyon the finan- 
cial district. Naturally, expected 


see prodigious skyscrapers, but was 


totally unprepared come across two 
the very heart the 
money center the country. The 
impression these two cemeteries with 
their old tombstones made was 
overwhelming. knew, course, 
that every square inch the land was 
worth much gold and expected them 
employed for the making 
gold. Endless vistas were opened 
the cemetery around Trinity 
Church. Facing Wall from 
the gate historic house wor- 
ship, discovered new America. 
Carried away this impression 
set out old New York, 
made easier since was working 
the financial district its oldest part 
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—for years. lunch hours 
hunted down tablets commemorating 
historic events and sites. The twist- 
ing streets the shadows the stone 
goliaths filled with delight. The 
waterfront recalled sights from fairy 
tales. old tavern the heart 
the financial district breathed history. 

exploration all around the town. The 
New Utrecht section Brooklyn pro- 
vided some pleasant surprises, and 
did Washington Heights. too, was 
impressed the abundance Wash- 
ingtoniana. Like many other fans 
historic sites too, expressed the 
view that might interesting 
find bed which the father his 
country had not slept. 

Its brooding silence impressed 
Valley Forge, living illustration 
hibernating hope. Gettysburg 
stood the shadow great thought, 
which democracy’s essence was ex- 
pressed. Washington struck 
city saturated with history. The sites 
battles against the Indians engaged 
attention the Middle West. The 
from the walls California’s Span- 
ish churches. the way from Mount 
Hood Portland, the Oregon Trail 
impressed more than the spectacu- 
lar sights the Northwest. That 
winding trail was the Golgotha the 
frail and the triumph the strong: 
the highroad courage, the frontier 
its best. 

After having seen large number 
America’s sites, few ob- 
servations clamor for expression. The 
first that the United States more 
attached its sites than con- 
tinental Europe. The European takes 
his country’s historical background for 


granted. History all around him; 
true that Napoleon’s tomb commands 
respect and the Habsburg vault the 
Vienna Capuchin Church invites rev- 
erence, but the burial place Wash- 
ington imposes awe. have stood 
the tomb the unknown soldier 
good many countries, but was only 
Arlington that the deep significance 
this religious gesture was imparted 
me. Mount Vernon, Monticello, 
the Lincoln Memorial the national 
capital are not merely guide-book curi- 
osities. Their visitors are active par- 
ticipants the national drama 
which their reverent presence dedi- 
cates their souls. Such deep attach- 
ment history source inspira- 
tion. The living influence the crea- 
tive past upon America manifest 
these sites. 

The South seems more self- 
assertively history-conscious than other 
parts the country. This may 
part the southern attitude still 
fighting the war between the States. 
Such pride traditions compensates 
many southerners for memories that 
emart. People below the Mason and 
Dixon line can devote more their 
time reliving history, since their 
life less hectic than the North. 
Yet southern attachment the past 
seems much mellower than 
appears the surface. 

the young West, historical fron- 
tiers are close the present and, com- 
pared with the older part the coun- 
try, they have not much show. But 
they make most serious effort 
preserve all they have. hard 
forget the day when kind compan- 
ion the outskirts Portland, Ore- 
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“old landmark.” was fully seventy 
years old. The 
the Northwest are shrouded 
that aura glory which affection, 
rather than the number years, pre- 
serves. 


The New Englander’s attitude 
towards historic sites has always 


puzzled me. Sometimes appears 
matter fact, unduly detached. Then 
again seems that this nonchalance 
part clever plot make you 
feel that history abundant 
New England that its value 
lost. 

Not all parts the United States 
have dealt with their sites 
identical manner. The downtown 
churchyards New York should not 
blind certain gaps historical 
continuity. The noisy elevator 
the banks the Hudson ousted the 
patrician homes; old landmarks are 
rare. Memorial tablets have 
quently been put with little plan- 
ning. While sites historic events 
unmarked, places less 
tion are solemnly commemorated. 
preference haphazard private at- 
tempts, which family pride often 
prevails over enduring merit, com- 
munity effort needed designate 
sites accordance with their 
importance. 

The appreciation historic relics 
has had its ups and downs the 
United States. Frontier problems 
consumed the excess energy the 
nation the era the great west- 
ward expansion. country that 
constantly making history has little 
leisure preserve it. Since, how- 
ever, America has settled down, the 
appreciation historic relics has 
been enhanced. The American wing 


the Metropolitan Museum, opened 
the early twenties, has had stim- 
ulating influence upon interest 
Americana. Some museums have fol- 
lowed New York’s lead, although few 
those have seen have found 
possible justice this impor- 
tant field. 

The large number regional soci- 
eties throughout the United States 
have done their best keep alive in- 
terest the preservation historic 
sites. The descendants English 
immigrants certain regions, the 
Huguenots and the so-called Pennsyl- 
(who are, course, 
among the earliest settlers this 
country) have made important con- 
tributions historic lore. The desire 
find peace the contemplation 
the native scene has stimulated inter- 
est the literary phase historic 
sites. The government-sponsored se- 
ries books dealing with American 
States and the popular series books 
devoted American rivers have re- 
newed interest the scenes history. 

the era prosperity and prohi- 
bition, the cult early “Americana” 
was responsible for amazing num- 
ber antique shops. They studded 
the fashionable Main Line subur- 
ban Philadelphia, and the more afflu- 
ent parts Long Island, Westchester 
County the State New York, 
and parts Connecticut. The authen- 
ticity the relics these shops was 
often attested little more than their 
worm-eaten appearance. 


Americans’ absorbing interest 
historic sites can perhaps best 
lustrated recording its effect upon 
naturalized citizens. own case 
may typical. After four years 
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the United States, returned Eur- 
ope for visit. entirely new world 
“American tourist.” While 
dent Europe, had taken only 
traditional interest the Old World’s 
historic sites. After return, 
attitude became basically different. 
Familiar sites meant infinitely more 
than before; when they had 
formed background. became 
fully cognizant their importance 
part the precious heritage 
common civilization. 

hopeful sign that interest 
America’s historic sites not confined 
the most articulate, special 
class. Workers the farm and fac- 
tory seem deeply moved 
not more so—than the 
financially more privileged. These 
historic sites form common ground 
upon which all Americans meet 
contemplation public service. 


Interest historic sites great 
educational importance. Its creative- 
emotional content exercises most 
salutary effect upon the young. 
creates common bond among the 
children the same soil. also 
brings together the admirers demo- 
tradition. They are the sym- 
bols dreams and deeds, centering 
around the dignity man. this 
age darkness over large part 
earth, the light emanating from 
these historic memories has special 
importance. They are tangible repre- 
sentations man’s eternal fight for 
self-expression. They are dramatic 
illustrations his struggle for more 
enduring life. Now that this country 
las become one the last deposi- 
tcries freedom, particular attention 
should directed toward the preser- 
vation the sites where 
inspiring past enshrined. 
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USING THE MOVIES THE TEACHING 
HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Joun 


Mr. Greenan, Head the Department Social Studies the Clifford Scott High 

School, Bast Orange, New Jersey, and co-author textbooks history and the other 

social studies, indicates the article his interest and connection with the movie 
the work the 


teachers the Social Stud- 

ies have many opportuni- 

ties available all around 
enrich our subject matter that our 
biggest problem one finding time 
all the things would like 
and the same time jus- 
tice our course study. However, 
current events, visits community in- 
stitutions, the radio, and the motion 
picture, none these may over- 
looked. All them offer opportuni- 
ties make our instruction real prep- 
aration for living, provided plan 
our work efficiently. 

The writer this article has tried 
make place for all these media 
rather than specialize the use 
any one them, does not feel 
that has done anything more than 
thousands other teachers have done. 
much has been written very 
competent authorities about the use 
visual aids the teaching the So- 
cial that all this article at- 
things connection with motion pic- 
tures which the writer has done dur- 
ing the past school year, things 
which can done any very busy 
teacher. 

the first place, the writer has 
used motion pictures mainly for the 
stimulating interest and 


for developing his pupils love for 
history. has been hoped that the 
work would also help raise the 
level the tastes his students, but 
the matter appreciation has not 
been emphasized much might 
have been done because the English 
department has devoted some time 
this phase instruction. attempt 
was made measure any scientific 
way what extent the former objec- 
tive was attained. But there was 
adequate proof that both dull and 
bright students were much more in- 
terested history than before the ex- 
periments had been tried. 

One using entertain- 
ment pictures supplement Social 
Studies instruction the matter 
timing. the picture appears 
particular town long before long 
after its related subject matter 
studied the class, interest not 
keen when they coincide. However, 
this handicap can overcome the 
instructor tries see all motion pic- 
tures historical nature which 
appear his neighborhood. Then 
when recalls certain picture re- 
lated the subject under discussion, 
may ask student explain the 
connection. Often times other stu- 
dents will desire see the same pic- 
ture. important that the instruc- 
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tor keep himself close the minds 
and thinking his students that 
talks the “same that 
they do. 

Because the instructor happened 
Classroom Films the Department 
Secondary Education the Na- 
tional Education Association had 
opportunity preview New 
York City many valuable films before 
they were exhibited throughout the 
country. has also tried see all 
the films historical nature 
which were exhibited his neighbor- 
hood. However, all the weekly 
periodicals and important Sunday 
newspapers now present excellent pre- 
views the outstanding pictures 
that any instructor may keep touch 
with the best. 

The Committee previously men- 
tioned sponsors Educational and 
reational Guides.* These study guides 
purchased very inexpensively 
individual subscription lots 
suitable for classroom use. These 
pamphlets include the cast charac- 
ters, story the picture, and many 
pedagogical aids. does not seem 
advisable purchase them quanti- 
ties sufficient for each member the 
class have copy, they should 
made available for all the students 
reference material the high school 
library. 

The writer, during the past year, 
sensed keener interest American 
history than all the previous years 
his teaching the subject. This 
added interest developed particularly 
out study the pictures, Abe 
Lincoln Illinois and Gone With the 
Wind. committee the class was 


fortunate enough see preview 
Abe Lincoln before ap- 
peared generally throughout the coun- 
try. They came back and told the 
class all about it. Later they pre- 
pared sort “round table” discus- 
sion the picture which was pre- 
sented before the class, and with the 
assistance our Microphone Club, 
was broadcast over station WNYC. 
Further interest was stimulated when 
this committee came back and re- 
ported their experiences large 
station. 

Even before the picture Gone With 
the Wind appeared our neighbor- 
hood some the more mature stu- 
dents had read the book. Eventually, 
most the class saw the picture. 
Some the boys and girls felt very 
strongly that the North should have 
permitted the South secede from 
the Union rather than war 
over the question. was decided 
form two committees which would 
study the question more intensively 
than did the rest the class. Then 
about four class sessions were devoted 
reports these committees and 
general discussion the class. 

Still later the year such pic- 
tures Union Pacific, Stagecoach, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas Edi- 
son the Boy, The River, and The 
Plough That Broke the Plains, were 
discussed class order for the stu- 
dents obtain some depth back- 
ground about the life the people. 
The two last named pictures were pre- 
sented the auditorium before the 
whole school. 

One device which interest can 
stimulated historical pictures 
give students credit for reports 


Educational and Recreational Guides, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
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the class motion pictures just 
would done for reference reading. 
Students should encouraged look 
for anachronisms and other historical 
inaccuracies. Very frequently writers 
and directors take great liberties with 
history order thicken plot 
advance romance. When students 
question historical material this 
kind, they should taught do, 
splendid opportunity for research 
and contrast viewpoints different 
authorities presents itself. 
Stimulation patriotism has al- 
ways been important and desirable 
objective the teaching history. 
the present time, particularly, the 
American people must their 
guard lest this develop into extreme 
nationalism similar that prevalent 
totalitarian countries. Some the 
large companies are now producing 
very valuable historical “shorts,” many 
them done technicolor, and de- 
signed stimulate patriotism. The 
following titles are just few those 
which have been produced:— Give 
Liberty, Declaration Indepen- 
dence, Bill Rights, Sons Liberty, 
Monroe Doctrine, Song Nation, 
Old Hickory, Man Without Coun- 
try, Romance Louisiana, Under 
Southern Stars, Lincoln the White 
House, and Teddy the Rough Rider. 
Many very valuable pictures have 
been prepared for school use 
m.m. films. Some these are Ser- 
vant the People (U. Constitu- 
tion), The Wells Fargo, 
Maid Salem, Daniel Boone, and 
The Last the Mohicans. Undoubt- 


edly more such films will made 

available for school use more and 

more schools demand them. 
Numerous pictures have been pro- 


duced which tie very nicely with 
the field European history. Some 
these The Hunchback 
Notre Dame, Tom Brown’s School 
Days, Knights the Round Table, 
Elizabeth and Essex, The Light That 
Failed, Cavaleade, Stanley and Liv- 
ingstone, Last Days Pompeii, The 
Three Musketeers, Mutiny the 
Bounty, Tale Two Cities, Mary 
Seotland, Nine Days Queen, The 
Charge the Light Brigade, Victoria 
the Great, Marie Antoinette, Drums 
Along the Mohawk. Undoubtedly the 
reader will think many others. 

those pictures which are 
biographical nature, frequently the 
writers and directors picture build 
the main character belittling 
important contemporaries. For ex- 
ample, the picture, “Mary Scot- 
land,” she was pictured much 
misunderstood woman while Elizabeth 
appeared wholly depraved. An- 
other picture appeared few months 
later which presented quite contrast. 
course the same thing true 
many written biographies,—it all 
pends upon the impartiality the 
writer. However, such contrasts 
interpretation offer opportunities for 
valuable research students and dis- 
cussion the class. 

Probably, because their contro- 
versial nature, not much has been 
done the way producing enter- 
tainment pictures which can used 
connection with courses govern- 
ment, sociology, economics, and prob- 
lems democracy. However, there 
have been produced number pic- 
tures which can correlated with 
particular problems. For example, 
“The Grapes Wrath,” “The River” 
and “The Plow that 


supplement any study con- 
servation natural resources. “Mr. 
Smith Goes Washington” may 
absurd many respects, but does 
illustrate very vividly the methods 
used lobbiests Congress. Charlie 
Chaplin’s satire the machine age, 
“Modern Age,” contains much 
truth fiction. Zola” illus- 
trates the harm that can develop from 
race prejudice. “Dead End,” “Boys’ 
Town,” and “Crime and Punishment” 
make clear various phases the crime 
problem. Citadel” presents 
striking example some the evils 
prevalent the medical profession. 
“Goodby Mr. Chips” contrasts the old 
and new education. 

For those teachers who wish sup- 
plement problems courses with mov- 
ing pictures more technical na- 


USING MOVIES TEACHING HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


ture, there are available many sources 
information. Probably the two 
best are The Educational Film Cata- 
log published the Wilson Company, 
and the Educational Screen Magazine. 

short, planning his 
tion, every teacher the social stud- 
ies should make place for the enter- 
tainment moving picture well 
the more technical educational film. 
Young people have become accus- 
tomed seeing elaborate scenery, lav- 
ish costuming, and fast action that 
many the strictly educational films 
make little appeal their interest. 
Not only can the entertainment film 
used motivate the teaching the 
social studies, but also help young 
people develop taste for “movies” 
that are instructive well enter- 
taining. 
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VISUAL AND TACTUAL APPROACH THE 
TEACHING HISTORY 


Mr. Milliken, who now Assistant Master the Junior House, Oakham School, Rut- 
land one the oldest public schools England writes out long experience 
with this phase history teaching and has recently embodied the results his efforts 
attractive volume intended for the guidance others who may 
“Handwork Methods the Teaching History” one the few books its kind. 


dealing with this subject from 

schoolmaster, who has been teach- 
ing History English boys between 
the ages seven and fourteen for the 
past thirteen years; and whose work 
has often incurred the sceptisism 
orthodox teachers but has also secured 
the approval and encouragement 
the progressive element English 
educational circles. Lacking the ini- 
tial advantage derived from Teach- 
ers Training Course, early experi- 
ments the realm devising prac- 
tical approach the teaching His- 
tory had perforce the trial 
and error method and like most 
those who aspire tread the path 
the pioneer was not long before 
found that many methods 
presentation were already being used 
both sides the Atlantic. 

Not deterred discouraged this 
discovery have since made un- 
blushing endeavour co-opt and co- 
ordinate all ideas and methods that fit 
into general scheme the well- 
worn principle that “the end justifies 
the means.” 

However greatly own methods 
may have been magnified modified 
since their original conception aim 
has remained constant; and may 
summarised determination give 
children such understanding of, 


and liking for, History that, mat- 
ter what uninspiring demands the 
conventional examinations and their 
attendant text books may impose 
them between the ages fifteen and 
twenty, affection for the subject will 
survive and provide 
resource after life. 

order achieve this had 
make several sweeping assumptions, 
all which are doubtless open vio- 
lent criticism and debate. 

That the majority young 
children are capable absorbing and 
retaining, without harm, far more 
accurate and intensive study His- 
tory than generally expected 
them, providing that the presentation 
accurate, imaginative, and practical. 

That World History from Pre- 
Historic times the end the Mid- 
dle Ages provides all the scope needed 
(for children the age four- 
teen) achieve aim, and that 
Modern History with all its political, 
financial, and social interpretations 
safely left those enmeshed 
the Examination System those 
who later life carry their initial 
interest History its logical con- 
clusion. 

The subject, History, must 
made alive, and the same lure pro- 
vided the equipment associated 
with the Laboratory, Workshop, and 
the Geography and Science 


ago 
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Rooms, must the creation 
History Room. The modern child 
likes both see and touch, and un- 
less History can compete equal 
terms with the more favored subjects 
the curriculum, the sphere 
Practical Education, its importance 
likely diminish rather than in- 

That the reaction girls the 
subject differs little essentials from 
that boys the same age. 

Doubtless 1927 opinions 
the points enumerated above were not 
clear cut they are day, but 
they were sufficiently fixed for 
proceed with developing two main 
lines approach. 

order satisfy the Visual Urge 
Model Figures (of the lead soldier 
scale) which would bring Histori- 
cal Wall pictures life, either 
means including the former 
Historical Diorama using them 
practical working tools the Mod- 
Tray. this end the course 
ten years and exercising collec- 
tor’s eye rather than 
purse managed accumulate sev- 
eral thousand figures accurate enough 
present such diverse Dioramas 
the “Age and “The 
Third 

like manner these types mod- 
els proved effective and enthralling 
tools for illustrating such features 
the sequence Mediaeval Tourna- 
ment,” “Daily Life Saxon Set- 
“the battle plan Agin- 

The children’s reaction this form 


presentation not only promoted in- 
creased interest the subject but 
not unnatural desire play some part 
creating the historical setting for 
the period they were studying. This 
term the Tactual Urge. Decade 
ago Historical Handwork England 
seemed either take the form 
Models such extreme accuracy that 
children could hope attempt their 
construction, were crude and 
flimsy design useless from 
the point view conveying His- 
torical information atmosphere 
reality. both cases the models 
used produced frequently deterio- 
rated into dust-collecting museum 
pieces, and came the conclusion 
that Historical Handwork order 
any way effective must fulfill 
the following conditions 

must simple enough for 
child make yet accurate enough 
historically convincing. 


The models when made must 
put practical use for illustrat- 
ing the social life the period. 

After such use the best models 
should retained for building 
Class Room “Folk Museum,” and the 
remainder become the property the 
child who made them. 

Buildings and Transport through 
the Ages* obviously provided the ma- 
terial for this type work and the 
greater part inspiration this 
score has been derived from the ex- 
cellent series illustrated books 
the late Quennell,* and from 
the illustrations “Ancient Times” 


study the position History the recently established English 
might worth making with view enlarging this contention. 

See Handwork Methods the Teaching History, Wheaton, Exeter, England, 


Publishers, Batsford, Ltd., London. 
Publishers, Ginn and Co. 
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From the outset, have held that 
the History Lesson and the Handwork 
Construction Class should kept 
distinct entities until the models are 
completed and set up, and that neither 
could achieve the desired result unless 
tle pupils were expected reproduce 
the knowledge gained. Thus the Es- 
say became the Sine Qua Non les- 
sons taken these methods and the 
greatest stress has always been laid 
accurate and lively reproduction, at- 
tractive lay-out, good writing and 
grammar and 


Anything less than these results would 
mean that the method would degener- 
ate into mere Play-Way and the first 
reactions the British Press the 
more spectacular side presenta- 
tion (ie. the collection Model Fig- 
ures) convinced that the danger 
this interpretation was real. 

give the reader idea how 
co-ordinate the Visual and Tactual 
Approach, here select random 
extract from the syllabus designed for 
class children between the ages 
seven and ten years. 


ENLARGED EXTRACT FROM “SYLLABUS THE TEACHING HISTORY 
VISUAL METHODS” 


The Talk and its 


Reproduction the Teacher 


The Cave Men 
fall.” 

Illustrated Wall 

Amoeba Man.” 


The Lake Men 
Mine” section. 


The River Men 


Demonstration Model “Pit- 
Chart 


Demonstration Model “Flint 


Demonstration Model “Nile” 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 


the Class 


Collective Model “Cave Dwell- 


ings.” 
Models “Pit Dwell- 
ings.” 
Collective Model “Lake Set- 
tlement.” 
Individual Models “Lake 


Huts,” “Dugout Canoes” and 
“Coracles.” 


Individual Models 


The Farmers 


The Builders 

The Pyramids 

The Hanging 
Gardens 


Babylon 
The Writers 


The Wanderers 


Irrigation System. 
Practical Demonstration 
verting Hoe Plough” 
Practical Demonstration “From 
Flour Bread.” 

Wall Chart “Ancient Egypt 
and Mesopotamia” 

Wall Chart “Corn 
Egypt.” 

Diorama Interior “Ancient 
Egyptian 

Practical Demonstration “From 
Clay Brick.” 
Wall Chart 

Mud Monument.” 


“From 


Practical Demonstration “Clay 
Tablet and Birch Bark Writ- 
ing.” 

Wall Chart 
Papyrus Printing.” 

Diorama Camp the Des- 
ert.” 


“From 


Village.” 

Collective Model “Eastern 
Houses,” Shadoofs, and Grain 
Stores. 


Collective Model “Ancient 
Egyptian Villa and Garden.” 


Individual Model “Nile Boat.” 


recommended that the teacher should encourage selected boys the class 
assist him making the Demonstration Models, the Dioramas and the Illustrated 


Wall Charts. 


For definition the different types Models referred to, see “Handwork Methods 
the Teaching History.” 


—— 
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The Talks are delivered and the Es- 
says written sections, their length 
being based the amount informa- 
tion that the age mentality the 
particular class question can ab- 
sorb and reproduce the necessary 
pitch enthusiasm. backward 
very young class, working mini- 
mum weekly allowance two His- 
tory Lessons, one Handwork Lesson, 
and two Preparation periods may take 
much year cover this por- 
tion the syllabus, each talk taking 
much say four lessons and four 
preparations deliver and reproduce. 
the other hand older more 
intelligent class may easily cover the 
ground two terms. 


The results such intensive treat- 
ment® “like the Giraffe, have 
seen believed” and whilst many 
English teachers have admired 
collection models, the Handwork 
Exhibits the equipment the His- 
tory Room the voice criticism has 
rightly made itself heard. general 
such queries may enumerated 
follows 


From what sources may the 
Model Figures obtained 

What expense entailed 
the accumulation such figures and 
the construction the Historical 


Handwork 


Does the School Time Table al- 
location permit such intense treat- 
ment 

Are such methods practicable 
when dealing with large classes 


How far does such vivid pres- 
entation fit with the requirements 
the Examination System 

Answers all these points are 


forthcoming anyone who 
ciently interested the possibilities 
these methods raise them, but 
space this article does not permit 
the attention such problems merit. 
mind the success failure 
such approach depends mainly 


The degree enthusiasm that 
the individual teacher can devote 
the presentation his subject. 

The degree specialisation 
that the Headmaster Headmistress 
can allow within the limits the 
school curriculum. 

The personal impression that have 
gained from contact with both men 
and women teachers the types 
English school which could most easi- 
adopt these methods some mea- 
sure, that while they are prepared 
admire from distance, the obvious 
work entailed the Visual and Tac- 
tual Approach makes them hesitate 
embark undertaking which will 
inevitably involve the sacrifice 
great deal free time. The fact that 
many teachers English Elementary 
and Preparatory Schools would have 
combine knowledge handwork 
with more extensive study history 
would seem emphasise the impor- 
tance allowing them ample time for 
preparing their work and, neces- 
sary, self-educating themselves as- 
pects World History opposed 
National History, and practising the 
simple Handwork Construction recom- 
mended. 

Obviously long History for 
young children regarded sub- 
sidiary rather than primary impor- 
tance, Headmaster Headmistress 
position make such generous 


See Appendix “Handwork Methods the Teaching History.” 
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allowance both Teachers’ and Pu- 
pils’ time the complete adoption 
the methods advocate most patently 
require. 

However the Age the Practical 
Approach undoubtedly dawning 
and any ideas that have expressed 


this article strike responsive 
chord the minds those Trans- 
Atlantic Educationists and Teachers 
who have already done much 
towards bringing this about, good 
deal lonely toil and constant faith 
will not have been vain. 


ITS SMALL WORLD 


Dwient FRANKLIN 


The originator the group type now use such museums the Museum the 

City New York, the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, and the American Museum 

Natural History, here points out the limitations well the possibilities inherent 
his attractive creations. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago be- 
came interested the making 
miniature groups for muse- 

ums. The medium was new one, its 
possibilities not yet explored, its limi- 
tations still undefined. approached 
miniature group work with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. Now, after twenty- 
five years, great deal has been ac- 
complished many people who have 
chosen this particular think 
that now possible set down cer- 
tain restrictions the medium con- 
trial and error, and guess with some 
degree accuracy its potentialities 
the field education, and pure 
decoration also. 

First, what miniature group? 
think may defined arrange- 
ment small modeled and colored 
figures appropriate setting, arti- 
ficially lighted. Think it, you 
with opera glasses reversed. These 
miniature groups are often called “dio- 
ramas.” That name dislike. 


not entirely sure why dislike it, 
except that seems suggest 


something mechanical. reminis- 
cent “panoramas,” those Civil War 
battle scenes which used dis- 
played sideshows boardwalk con- 
cessions. true that miniature 
group may only one figure, 
but still justify use the term 
the ground that there group- 
ing buildings, furniture perhaps 
trees and shrubbery around the figure. 
This definition flexible. The groups 
might with figures 
all. The variable. Figures 
may run all the way from inch 
less two feet more. The size 
the whole group, figures and setting, 
may vary also from foot hun- 
dred feet. Their shape may rectan- 
gular, square, round, lunette shaped. 
They can tall and narrow, wide and 
low, deep shallow. far sub- 
ject matter concerned, almost limit- 
less variation possible: air- 
plane the sky, deep sea life, mod- 
ern domestic scene, Washington cross- 
ing the Delaware, Broadway the 
Gay Nineties, African water hole, 
still life flowers. The limit 
only the imagination the creator, 
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and, far lesser degree, the techni- 
restrictions the medium. 

There is, course, more reason 
why these groups have tell story 
than there necessity for painting 
groups can story-telling means; 
they can means education. But 
they need not always be. 

Just what limitations are there up- 
this medium? What cannot 
done successfully this field? Here 
must speak for myself. feelings 
this matter are deep and stubbornly 
held. They are based own ex- 
perience and close study what 
has been done this line work. 
Since these are essentially small bits 
frozen life, must observe some 
the rules which govern painting and 
sculpture. goes without saying, for 
instance, that use actual movement, 
mechanical animation, group 
indefensible. Such tricks shifting 
colored lights, flickering flames, mov- 
ing clouds, falling water, are just that 
tricks catch the eye the pub- 
he. They belong the class exhi- 
bits used drug store windows ar- 
rest the attention the passerby; 
and, once stopped his tracks, 
sell him liver pills corn plasters. 
you care for that type group, 
quarrel with you, and for all 
you may skip the rest this 

saw excellent group ruined 
the trick having the sky change 
color, going through all the gradations 
from noon midnight. When in- 
quired about it, was told that the 
public loved it. That, sure, 
answer. The public loved that opu- 
lent painted lady who once reclined 
over famous bar the lady who 
tually breathed before your eyes, and 


breathed deeply, too. Any work 
art could subjected the same 
treatment and the would gape. 
The efficacy crowd-arrester 
having the Mona Lisa wink cannot 
disputed. But the esthetic advantages 
device like that seem none. 

mechanically contrived motion, 
then, and also, believe, violent 
action. Here the laws sculpture 
apply the sculptured figures 
miniature group. possible, for 
example, show cowboy buck- 
ing horse this medium. But the 
problem must carefully considered. 
moment violent action which 
not yet completed, frozen and held im- 
mobile sculpture, even miniature 
sculpturer, produces the person who 
looks the same restless irritation 
which one experiences waiting for 
that other shoe drop. There is, 
however, every violent action mo- 
ment inertia, that second when the 
impulse exhausted and the 
downward pull has not yet begun. 
That the moment, the split sec- 
ond, best chosen for this medium. 
During the buster’s wild few 
moments the horse’s back, there 
fractional pause when the brone has 
reached the crest his quivering leap 
from the ground and his legs have not 
yet started down again earth. That, 
sure, the way show man 
and horse miniature group. 
painting, this rule does not apply 
nearly strictly. The third dimen- 
sional quality these groups 
creases the feeling restlessness and 
lack satisfaction which incom- 
pleted violent action gives. Yet most 
painters have found that the moment 
just before something violent 
when the word insult has been 
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spoken and the gun drawn but the 
shot has not yet been fired, the mo- 
ment just after the shot’s firing when 
the shooter stands over his victim 
dramatically better choice for 
illustration than the shooting itself. 
Theirs not the physical limitation 
imposed upon sculptors, but 
self-imposed limitation for the sake 
dramatic value. 

have ruled out, hope, mechanical 
devices for producing motion. But 
aside from these there are further 
technical restrictions. painter, 
showing battle scene, can paint 
veiling the entire 
scene, curling from the cannon’s 
mouth. Tongues flame leaping 
into the sky can also show can- 
vas. The worker medium must 
smoke, flames, low hanging 
fog the background. elabo- 
rate arrangement wires, canny 
choice materials, really inspired 
use paint and complicated light- 
ing arrangement, the maker mini- 
ature group could probably achieve 
excellent representation smoke 
flames. But has created group 
which extremely fragile. group 
like that would constant need 
repair. Its original creator should 
always hand salvage his pre- 
achieved effect from the dam- 
age done jarring, fading, even 
the burning out one light bulb. 
Good groups must made with 
eye permanence. There rea- 


son that can see why, they are 
made, they should not last 
for centuries, requiring only the rea- 
sonable care one would give oil 
painting. 

There one curb miniature 
groups which operates also other 


media the curb good taste. How 
show bloody battle with enough 
realism save from false picture 
prettiness, and yet with 
enough restraint keep from pro- 
ducing disgust, even actual nausea, 
those who look it, hard prob- 
lem for anyone working the 
arts. very live question with 
ent work miniature group 
showing the deck John Paul Jones’ 
ship, the Bonhomme Richard, during 
the battle with the Serapis. That was 
one the bloodiest sea fights his- 
tory. Cannon fired short range 
create corpses, and horribly mangled 
corpses. Blood and sweat, splintered 
wood and severed heads and torn can- 
vas must have been generously min- 
gled that deck that day. The noise 
cannon fire and agonized screams, 
the stench smoke and fresh blood, 
burning wood and burning flesh 
must have turned into corner 
hell. don’t want make pretty 
group with men dying graceful 
poses, something suitable for grain 
and feed company’s calendar. Nor 
want overstep the limits de- 
cency. the field the miniature 
group, the other graphic arts, 
each workman must solve this 
lem well his honesty and his 
taste permit him to. 


much for the restrictions upon 
miniature groups, some them shared 
with other media, some them unique. 
What are the possibilities, the poten- 
tialities the miniature group 
means expression? think they 
are limitless, bounded only the 
quite obvious and not too stringent 
rules have set forth the preceding 
paragraphs. Miniature groups can 


IT’S SMALL WORLD 


good, important artistically and 
historically, the minds the men 
who make them. regret that, com- 
ing new medium twenty-five years 
ago, was deprived the example 
talented men the past and the 
stimulating competition living men 
first-class talent. The enormous po- 
tentialities this medium will 
realized only when gifted artists work 
it. 

can gain some inkling what 
this medium might the hands 
master studying the small fig- 
ures which Degas sculpted serve 
models for his paintings dancing 
girls. There was great painter who 
was also fine sculptor. The minia- 
ture group combines painting and 
sculpture. Yet few men with talent 
both lines have used the medium. 
wish Degas had arranged his figures 
settings and lighted them dramati- 
eally. realize that the kind light- 
ing best adapted the miniature 
group the easily controlled lighting 
which electricity gives us. Yet still 
wish could see Degas’ figures 
grouped and lighted. 


Luis Hidalgo has applied his 
edge, his humor, his keen satirical 
sense miniature wax sculpture with 
results which should spur all 
criticism our own work. Here 
proof positive that miniature sculp- 
ture can elevated completely above 
the model doll into true 
importance. 


have seen what Hidalgo has ac- 
complished this field. would like 
see what artists the calibre 
Howard Pyle, Frederick Remington, 
Rollin Kirby, Louis Raemakers, Dau- 
mier, Rockwell Kent, Miguel Covar- 
rubias, Grant Wood, Charles 


field, John Steuart Curry, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Paul Troubetskoy might 
with it. Surely, emboldened 
their talent they would explore its pos- 
sibilities. Some would use 
toons are used, convey idea 
quickly, strikingly. Others 
the same humor, the same subtle exag- 
geration. some these great 
hands miniature groups would il- 
lustrations. Others would concentrate 
their decorative possibilities. And 
still others would make groups which 
would record the particular look 
their own time, that future genera- 
tions might see our day and know it. 

Let say again. miniature 
group reflects the point view and 
the artistic skill the man who makes 
it. stature his. The subject 
matter entirely secondary. vase 
sunflowers painted Vincent Van 
Gogh great work art. vase 
abomination. 

Lighting plays important part 
miniature group. know that 
own work frequently suffers from 
not being skilled imagina- 
be. have been told that stage 
designers whom know, men who 
have given years study the proper 
lighting sets. would like see 
groups made men with the knowl- 
edge dramatic lighting possessed 
Lee Simonson, Robert Edmond Jones, 
Mielziner, name just few. 

would like take briefly the 
educational value miniature groups. 
was informative displays for 
museums that they were first used. 
Since then they have been employed 
advertising decorations for 
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private houses. Both modern and his- 
torical portraits have been done 
this medium. Their 
though, museums. Their most 
general purpose conveying informa- 
tion graphic and interesting way. 
torical groups, portrayals other pe- 
riods, are the most popular. 
work for museums all over the United 
States, have very seldom been com- 
missioned show any part the life 
own day. For the Museum 
the City New York made group 
showing structural steel workers 
the Empire State Building. thor- 
oughly enjoyed doing it. prepar- 
ing myself it, went the 
building while the steel structure was 
actually being put up. watched the 
rivetting crews action. feel sure 
that record this particular group 
has more value than all those have 
done other periods, matter how 
painstaking was the research which 
went into them. 

Since the museums are the princi- 
pal patrons the makers minia- 
ture groups, would like see them 
more conscious than they are their 
obligations future generations. Mod- 
ern American truck drivers, swing 
musicians, college students, telephone 
linemen, soldiers, Conga dancers, sail- 
ors, stenographers, aviators look and 
dress certain way, certain things 
certain settings. Their essence, 


flavor, spirit, call what you like, can 
and should caught and held for 
the future study the flexible me- 
dium the miniature group. 


That 


not being done present. The rea- 
son largely economical. Private 
patrons want more romantic nos- 
subjects; and museums are 
the main too concerned with catching 
with the past meet their real 
obligation future history students. 
And miniature group maker makes 
the sort group has reason hope 
can sell. 


Miniature groups which are 
used means teaching history, 
either the history our own day 
the past, must more than infor- 
mative they will very, very dull. 
should taken for granted, 
course, that all the details these 
groups, costumes, furniture, 
ture, weapons, utensils, vehicles, are 
That simply being honest 
and conscientious. But they need 
“plus.” plus vitality, hu- 
mor, tragedy, repose, staccato action, 
whatever quality the subject essential- 
possesses. other words, use 
shopworn and arty word, they must 
have mood. The capturing that 
mood what keeps miniature group 
from being worthy but lifeless model 
and transforms into arresting 
and unforgettable re-creation 
time, place, event. The quality 
John Sloan’s Bar,” 
Grant Wood’s “Stone City, Iowa,” 
the American scene, the quality 
which historical groups should have, 
and can have, men talent make 
them. 
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NEW VISUAL AID 
Series Illustrative Sets Begun Part the Boston Museum 
Fine Arts’ Service Schools and Now Made Generally 
Available Publication Portfolio Form 


Anne 


The supervisor the Division Museum Museum Fine Arts, Boston, here 
describes venture which she has played active réle, one which might well 
imitated other museums possessed similar treasures. 


ITH the widespread interest 

cultural history, the need 

has increased for related vis- 
ual material, organized and adapted 
for immediate use teachers 
ondary schools and colleges. the 
same time this new need has afforded 
museums and scholars the field 
art history opportunity for greatly 
extended service the community. 
The authentic work art docu- 
ment can often vitalize the teaching 
word can do. The value this vis- 
ual material is, however, direct 
proportion its authenticity, and 
must correspond time the period 
under diseussion. Despite the wealth 
photographic material available to- 
best organized meet the needs 
the person specializing the history 
art, not for the student cultural 
history. Works art are authentic 
and revealing documents the past, 
but for too long this aspect art has 
been lost sight study aes- 
thetics. While retaining all its appeal 
the sense beauty, art also 
witness the ideas, conflicts, and 
achievements mankind throughout 
the ages. portrait Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for instance, becomes the 
symbol for the spirit adventure 


which animated Elizabethan England. 
The title-pages More’s Utopia and 
Magna reflect 
changing ideas political and scien- 
thought. illustration contem- 
poraneous with the Colloquy Poissy 
brings out vividly the effort toward 
reconciliation made Catherine de’ 
Medici when religious conflict 
France was its height. Likewise 
Fouquet’s Lit Justice 
helps the student visualize the ad- 
ministration French justice the 
end the Middle Ages. Illustrations 
also indicate many parallels be- 
tween the athletic games sports 
the ancient Greeks and our own. Sup- 
plemented historical information, 
however, they reveal approach 
athletics different from our own 
approach which made them serve the 
purpose Greek unity and foster the 
physical and intellectual balance 
the Greek youth. 

During the past five years the Di- 
vision Museum Extension the 
Boston Museum Fine Arts has 
been working toward correlation 
art with specialized knowledge the 
fields history, literature, language 
and music. make this new syn- 
thesis practical contribution the Mu- 
seum has developed the Illustrative 
Set. This consists about forty 
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large plates, each with explanatory 
caption, and article which dis- 
the subject greater detail. 
hundred sets are included the 
proposed sequence, each dealing with 
specific aspect culture and pre- 
pared special student that field. 
The purpose the sets provide, 
through combination picture and 
text, authentic and vivid summary 
the periods presented. The illus- 
trations each set are reproductions 
works art selected for their sig- 
nificance relation the culture un- 
der consideration, and contemporane- 
ous with it. assembling and pre- 
paring text and pictures the author 
works close with the 
Museum. The series deals primarily 
with the great creative epochs cul- 
tural history from the prehistoric age 
the present. Among subjects for 
the ancient world are: Agriculture 
the Ancient Egyptians, The Indus 
Valley Civilization, Greek Athletics 
and Festivals, the National 
Poet, Odyssey, Homer and the 
Iliad. the mediaeval series are 
Mediaeval France, Pilgrimages and 
Crusades, Mediaeval Town The 
Mediaeval Cathedral, The Arthurian 
Legend, The Canterbury Tales and 
England, and other topics. 
For more modern times are presented 
Spanish Ideals the Golden Age, 
The French Renaissance, Louis XIV 
and his Court, and The French Revo- 
lution among others. 

This project began loan service 
the schools and colleges Boston 
and vicinity. Sets photographs 


with brief explanatory captions were 
assembled for the use teachers 
history, literature, languages whose 


heavy schedules made difficult for 
them take full advantage the 
Museum’s photograph collection. 
soon became obvious the Museum 
that the real need the modern teach- 
was for new synthesis knowl- 
edge many fields built around the 
illustrations assembled, and the re- 
sult was the Illustrative Set its 
present amplified form. There are 
some thirty-five these sets 
available and constant demand, 
and the loan service has been extended 
beyond Boston include institutions 
many parts New England. Four 
sets have also been through- 
out the United States during the past 
two years the American Federation 
Arts. Boston, lecture service 
has also been provided. The Museum 
lecturer gives the initial presentation 
the set the classroom and 
then left studied exhibited for 
week. Many teachers make special 
assignments pupils based the 
illustrations the set and use 
many other ways supplement the 
teaching their subject. Sets are 
usually booked well advance that 
teachers may assured having the 
use given set the proper point 
the course. More than 25,000 stu- 
dents had the services the Museum 
lecturers during the year 1939-1940, 
and many loans were made directly 
teachers without the lecturer’s service. 

The nature the Illustrative Sets 
makes them equally adaptable the 
needs schools all parts the 
United States and even abroad. 
was not long, therefore, before plan 
was developed make them widely 
available publication. The 
graphs the original master sets 
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measure from ten twenty inches 
size. Much their value depends 
upon their being large enough 
seen easily the students the 
classroom, since each turn held 
while the lecturer proceeds with 
the discussion. reproduction for 
publication, the illustrations were 
made large possible for practical 
purposes and the standard size the 
plates adopted for the published port- 
folios twelve sixteen inches 
size which still large enough 
seen readily the class. Schools and 
libraries are urged mount the pub- 
lished plates, since this not only pre- 
serves the plates but makes them far 
more easily accessible for study and 
exhibition. One the purposes 
the sets was provide combination 
text and picture which could 
studied leisure the student after 
class. The slide excellent device 
for teaching, but only momenta- 
rily before the student. The 
tive Set prolongs this experience and 
helps fix vividly the student’s 


mind many the essential facts 
the subject. 

Publication necessarily proceed- 
ing more slowly than has the produc- 
tion the master sets. The Museum 
hopes issue about three each year 
for the next few years, and then 
speed the publication four 
six each year. They are sold singly, 
twelve twenty per cent discount. 
The sets are not published chrono- 
logical order, but attempt made 
issue the ones which will meet the 
most immediate need teachers. The 
series planned that when com- 
plete the sets will form sequence and 
will provide the subseribers the en- 
tire project with basic collection 
illustrative material which, while 
may added indefinitely, will 
complete for most purposes. This col- 
lection will consist about six thou- 
sand reproductions many the 
great works art the past, each 
with full explanatory caption. To- 
gether they will form survey the 
history human culture. 
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TOWN HALL MEETING THE AIR 
AUDITORIUM PROGRAM 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


TEACHER, 50, 


present world situation 

dramatic and important that 

teacher can avoid discussion 
its implications our democracy. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
has recently said its statement 
American education and the war 
Europe that not wise repress 
discussion nor abdicate its responsi- 
bility, but rather seek better un- 
derstanding the international situ- 
ation and America’s relation it.” 
However, teacher should careful 
provide sane and realistic presen- 
tation that suitable background 
knowledge “will check irrational 
prejudices, enrich discussion and lead 
others, the central task for 
teachers change conflict opin- 
into search for truth and for 
wise course action.” 

has been often said, the school 
must teach democracy way 
life, presenting opportunities for 
active participation democratic liv- 
ing. Because its very nature, cur- 
rent events lends itself readily dis- 
cussion where everyone can contribute 
his share the final decision. this 
connection, may said that the 
teacher has excellent method 
developing critical thinking. Profes- 
sor Judd Cultivation 
Higher Mental Processes said that 
students cannot think scientifically 
and that more than 80% fail this 
respect. The elementary school surely 


TERKEL 
BRONX, NEW YORK 
not too early this habit. 

The Town Hall Meeting the Air 
technique may used organ- 
ized means discussion. Last term 
was tried twice sixth year ele- 
mentary school auditorium program. 
The topics were “Should Congress 
Pass the Re-armament Bill?’ and 
“What Role Should the United States 
Take European Affairs?” These 
questions might first appear diffi- 
cult, but slow and careful preparation 
brought very encouraging results. 
fact, the New York City Course 
Study History and Geography 
calls for current events the sixth 
year. These topics were interesting 
the students, for they heard them 
discussed home, the radio, and 
they saw the newsreels. 

First, the Current Events Club 
members were assigned the topic 
studied and were told refer 
newspapers, magazines, and other 
news agencies mentioned above. The 
children were told open minded, 
get all possible arguments both 
sides, make choice, and finally 
prepared defend it. 

the next meeting the teacher 
presented the background and tried 
anticipate relevent questions. Defini- 
tions words were carefully ex- 
plained. Geographical queries were 
referred wall map the World 
which always was front the club 
and was frequently consulted. 
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armament Bill started, one boy stated 
that the United States would never 
attacked European nation, 
but that war scare was the munition 
makers’ propaganda. Here the teacher 
asked whether anyone knew what 
propaganda was. The answers showed 
that this term was vague the minds 
the children. The teacher now uti- 
lized the opportunity give lesson 
propaganda, its meaning, and its 
role world events. Naturally, there 
was need for simplification. The 
definition given these bright ten 
twelve year old pupils was “informa- 
tion purposely influence people 
those who have ‘an grind’.” The 
Franklin story was known the club 
that the allusion was understood. 
While the children were warned 
try distinguish between rumor and 
fact, was obvious that this critical 
attitude could built slowly 
examples from newspapers, magazines, 
radio talks and newsreels. The pu- 
pils were told look for the source 
the information, and observe where 
and when was disseminated. This 
lesson took more than one period. 
During the discussion, the teacher 
acted chairman. The procedure 
was informal. Each pupil was given 
chance have his say provided his 
remarks were correct 
Here may said that the teacher 
did not give his opinion nor allow the 
children recognize which side 
favored. The opinion the teacher 
would most likely sway these elemen- 
tary school children, and would in- 
terfere with the whole process 
critical thinking. Three the best 


speakers were chosen for each side 
take part the auditorium program. 

the Town Hall Meeting the 
Air technique, important that the 
formed adult that the period that 
fcllows the addresses runs smoothly 
and the questions are questions not 
speeches, are relevant and are good 
taste. must quick sense the 
trend question and judge 
whether allow continue stop 
immediately. but common 
sense see that discussion should 
“tempered decent respect for the 
ideas and sensibilities the local 
community.” 

After the three speakers each 
side had spoken, the question period 
started. first the other members 
the Current Events Club carried 
the burden the questions. How- 
ever, before the end the forty-min- 
ute period, there were many other 
questioners that was impossible 
satisfy all. The enthusiasm the sec- 
ond time was spontaneous that the 
moderator had restrain the children 
who asked recognized. 

evident that this technique 
were tried often these children would 
become well-informed 
necessary democracy. From the 
standpoint pedagogical outcomes, 
critical thinking would encouraged, 
oral expression would aided, read- 
ing newspapers, magazines, and 
listening the better programs 
the radio would stimulated. 
short, many the objectives ele- 
mentary school education would 
more easily achieved. 
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“VOTE FOR THE MAN, NOT THE PARTY” 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HISTORY 
THE EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OTE for the man, not the 
party” widely used slogan 
among political “reformers” 
which has almost reached the dignity 
axiom. Many our “better 
class” citizens, when questioned re- 
garding their political affiliation, re- 
ply with air virtue, not 
member any political party: 
vote for the man, not the party.” 

seemed that proper sense 
responsibility toward the voting citi- 
zens the future who are under 
instruction requires that this slogan 
subjected critical examination. 
Political have bad habit 
degenerating into excuses for ac- 
tion without thought. This one has 
been exception. The slavish fol- 
lowing party dictates which gave 
rise this saying was and deplor- 
able, but little gained from 
the extreme blind party obedience 
deliberately ignoring the whole 
machinery party organization. 

Undoubtedly, situations arise 
when the intelligent voter will “vote 
for the man, not the party,” especially 
local elections, when the number 
officials concerned small, 
contact between voters and officials 
close. such cases the determination 
public policy can and should 
made independent party machinery 
membership. The responsibility 
the office holder the voters direct 
and personal. 

But when come the larger 


units government, the state and na- 
tion, such personal relationship 
ceases exist. Instead the party 
label attached candidate for pub- 
office having real significance, 
matter very real mo- 
ment every intelligent citizen. The 
candidates for state and national of- 
fice come from such wide area, and 
are numerous that the individual 
voter has way knowing them 
personally. virtually impossible 
for him make real personal selec- 
tion. feels that should “vote 
for the man, and not the party,” 
filled with sense futility, which 
may well followed feeling 
resentment with consequent loss 
interest polities generally. 
the task choosing from among the 
candidates for many offices (twen- 
ty-one state and seven federal offices 
are filled election Illinois, for 
example) virtually impossible 
personal basis, there task which 
reasonably expected perform. 
can examine carefully the statements 
policy and principle issued the 
various political organizations plat- 
forms otherwise, and can decide 
for himself which statement policy 
and principle most nearly 
with his own beliefs. Not only that, 
but can observe which the party 
organizations most nearly translate 
their policies into action, year and 
year out. This will give him defi- 
nite prediliction for certain party. 
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“VOTE FOR THE MAN, NOT THE PARTY” 


may well happen that result 
the voter will find himself supporting 
the party which his father and grand- 
father before him supported. What 
it? Does not similar examina- 
tion principles result his attend- 
ing the church his ancestors? 
get our religious principles from 
our mother’s knee, why not our politi- 
eal principles from our 
beside the point use the fact that 
from two-thirds four-fifths our 


voters tend support the party 
their fathers evidence the mean- 
inglessness political organization. 


Our voter has now chosen his party, 
and can say Republican,” 
Democrat.” This does not 
mean that will support 
the entire slate candidates offered 
him each election his party. 


selection will rebuke the 
But does mean that will have 
have very real reason for not sup- 
porting the candidates his ‘party. 
see the planks his party platform 
put into effect that must vote, 
the whole, for candidates who are 
pledged support that platform. 
wishes see his party’s choice for 
Governor President elected, will 
realize that only common sense 
give that Governor President co- 
workers and subordinates who are 
sympathy with his programme and 
who are members the same organ- 
ization. Our voter will realize that 
elect Republican Governor and then 
saddle him with legis- 
lature invite political deadlock. 
How far could Mr. Roosevelt have 


gone with the “New Deal” had 
been forced ask Republican con- 
gress pass the laws necessary put 
into effect? There something 
more important than the personality 
even the record candidates in- 
volved such situation. 


Our voter has decided then, that 


according party, and that actual 
proof manifest unfitness for office 
the part his party’s nominees 
necessary before will assist send- 
ing the state capital Washing- 
ton those antagonistic the man who 
his choice for executive 
tate nation. realizes that party 
affiliation perhaps the most impor- 
tant the qualifications candi- 
date for office. 


his party makes obviously unfit 


atively unimportant faetor the se- 
fication for the voter 
should recognize his opportunity and 
‘up worthy candidates. The wide- 
spread use the primary election 
method nominating candidates gives 
the individual citizen his chance 
just that. The lack interest, 
the part large portion our 
zens the primary campaigns and 
elections the weakest point our 
political system. the danger 


spot. Here where ward-heelers and 
party hacks, who always take ac- 
tive part the primaries, are able 
“put across” nominations which are 
uot fit made. here that the 
situation which gives such plausibility 
the slogan “vote for the man, not 
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the party” has its origin. our voter 
wishes keep his political self 
spect should examine carefully the 
records those presented him 
the primary election. many states, 
with the “closed” primary, the voter 
must vote with some degree regu- 


larity the primary the same 
party. must declare his party 
preference. cannot his full 
duty citizen without being will- 
Democrat, Republican So- 
cialist. 


CLASSROOM LIBRARIES THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAM 


FROM VISITATION THE PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS THE 
LANGUAGE INVESTIGATION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR EDUCATION 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
DIRECTOR THE CURRICULUM ENGLISH 
MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LIBRARY SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY KENTUCKY 


classroom library becom- 

ing established part the 

Language Arts program through- 
out the United States. natural 
increasing emphasis up- 
individual needs, and realization 
that much more scope for individual 
achievement and opportunity can 
provided within the frameword the 
school program than has been thought 
possible. 

the current growth and expan- 
sion the total school library serv- 
ices, classroom libraries are now root- 
ing themselves into the life and the 
work the whole school. Expanding 
viewpoints are enabling librarians, 
teachers and administrators over- 
come earlier limitations, and turn 
them into sources strength. 

Classroom libraries have been in- 


creasing for some years. 1932, 
Lamar reported, “The 
method most often used adapting 
the library the newer methods 
classroom teaching the classroom 
library.” Among the 
which surveyed, 203 reported their 
use. Again, read the Califor 
nia Department Education 
tin devoted the Cooperating Schools? 
that “librarians are effectively coop- 
erating with teachers” through the 
establishment classroom libraries. 
The 1936 Survey Secondary School 
Libraries California* reported that 
special library service classrooms 
given out schools. Length 
loan period and method selection 
varied widely. 

With many educators, effective or- 
ganization classroom libraries has 


The Secondary School Library, Dept. the Interior, Office Education, Bulletin 
17, 1932, 55. 
Programs the Cooperating Secondary Schools California. 
Education, Bulletin No. 1939, 67. 
Although the Survey was conducted 1936, printed summary was not available until 
April, 1939. See The Secondary Library California. California State Dept. Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 1939, 
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come indicate program aimed 
meet children’s needs. Obviously the 
passing the single textbook from 
social science and English depart- 
ments responsible for the re-emer- 
gence problems book distribu- 
tion. Classroom collections 
placing the textbook supply. They 
are the backbone the classroom pro- 
ject, and increasingly the portion 
the book budget formerly devoted 
the purchase texts English and 
social studies diverted this pur- 
pose. There are many types class- 
room collections, and the plan for 
each school will course deter- 
mined after careful study that 
school’s program and peculiar needs. 
this article, classroom library 
means collection loaned from the 
central library for short indefi- 
nite term, and consisting both ref- 
erence and recreational material. 
may may not related cur- 
rent project. 

Book selection our schools in- 
creasingly venture, with 
interested groups working together. 
The affable principal department 
head who was wont announce 
leave this all the librarian 
she knows books well,” was more 
courteous than wise, and was depriv- 
ing both the library and the student 
body valuable information about 
the actual worth books process 
use. Only intensive use books 
will reveal which ones are well suited 
for the purpose hand, which vary 
grade level from front back, 
which have illustrations rich detail 
not evident first examination, what 
unsuspected information hides under 


Miss Jessie Boyd, Librarian. 


chapter headings and 


inadequate indexes. The teacher who 
handles books his classroom, works 
with students using them, and invites 
pupil participation selecting them, 
learning things about students’ re- 
sponse which help make him in- 
sistent and effective book selector. 


Organized channels through which 
teacher interest enriches the book col- 
lection and the whole library service 
program, are most often representa- 
tive library committees. library 
committee which functions 
fully has been developed the Menlo 
School and Junior College Menlo 
Park. Responsibility for book 
tion and use the book budget, 
well meeting outside efforts cen- 
sorship, shared the group. Uni- 
versity High School Oakland pre- 
sents example pro- 
cedure through frequent conferences 
between librarian and departmental 
instructors, which departmental re- 
quirements are discussed length.* 


Reading direction has always been 
part library service, but, except 
the smallest schools, few librarians 
can honestly say that they are 
touch with each child’s preferences. 
bringing books the student, in- 
stead requiring that the student 
books, there natural extension 
tionship which all large libra- 
ries inaugurate some form. 

Classroom teachers are great 
advantage their opportunities for 
the librarian and possessing the right 
tools, they may effect immeasurable 
extension this service. How inti- 
Miss Boyd also Instructor School Library 


Administration the School Librarianship the University California. 
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mate this relationship may Heller 
and LaBrant indicate The 
rian and the Teacher 
when they state that the librarian 
teacher, and the teacher librarian. 
Experience Curriculum Eng- 
lish affirms this principle urging 
“We should let boys and girls make 
choices between good and poor books 
while are still hand help them 
establish 

Pupil participation the use and 
selection the classroom library 
one the ways which the school 
contributes pupil growth demo- 
living. Selection made either 
through committees through class 
visit the library. Even when books 
are used setting the stage for 
particular project, teacher initiative 
would inevitably supplemented 
later pupil additional 
needs, and books disappointing 
value. cardinal principle the 
loan system flexibility. Permanent 
classroom collections are less desir- 
able, but many teachers find nucleus 
familiar, tested books marked 
value. The older forms classroom 
service, where forty books agricul- 
ture ancient Greece were neatly 
tied bundle until for 
unit and project number so-and-so, 
are disfavor. 

Checking books and out they 
are finished, new ones are need- 
ed, need not serious problem 
the library, even though requires 
some duplication records. Teach- 
ers and students urban systems 
need the training returning books 


American Library Association, 1938, 83. 

Wilbur Hatfield, Experience Curriculum English,” Appleton Century Co., 
New York: 1935, 21. 

Symposium California High School Libraries, California Journal Secondary 
Education, December, 1937, 12: 465. 

Ibid. 


promptly which those codperating 
with county systems have for years 
received. Assuming these responsi- 
training, the whole method 
choosing and caring for books 
mutual undertaking. 

Students who the library and 
themselves select books for the class 
will certainly place greater value 
these books than felt for “set” 
delivered impersonal fashion from 
the textbook room. This sense 
value carries over into the process 
and the necessity leav- 
ing record. That pupils can 
ciently administer these records be- 
demonstrated many systems. 
some schools each student assumes 
responsibility for himself, signing his 
name the book card and replacing 
when returns the book. 
others pupil librarian accepts this 
responsibility for the teacher deal- 
ing directly indirectly with the 
librarian. 

Examples effective classroom li- 
brary programs are found 
many California high schools. Sacra- 
mento High School has both sets 
unit traveling libraries, and perma- 
nent classroom Carpin- 
teria Union High has equipped attrac- 
tive dollies for the purpose making 
needed classroom material mobile, and 
thus available both the class using 
it, and the student body, period 
period.* some junior high schools, 
separate laboratory collection has 
been found successful. 

For group, however, the as- 
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sembling appropriate material more 
essential than for retarded readers. 
size and richness the literary 
offering the central school library 
are stimuli the average child, they 
may increase the load discourage- 
ment the child who associates books 
with humiliation and defeat. Re-in- 
troduction books for the child who 
has learned dislike them, means 
association with those which mean joy 
and achievement. The teacher who 
selects browsing table books with large 
print and pictures 
simply-told tales engrossing inter- 
est will find the student’s dread 
the printed page dissolving. Selection 
will naturally progress from initiative 
the teacher single pupil stages 
committee help, until the end 
the term the entire group may par- 
doubt that the enterprise underway 
and that more difficult books will 
chosen their natural course. Hur- 
dles are enjoyed when there mo- 
mentum take them. 

With the disadvantages classroom 
library procedure librarians have been 
made familiar. has sum- 
marized them as: difficulty distri- 
bution and administration, frequency 
loss, leaving the library short 
material, and difficulty determining 
given Miss School libra- 
rians have been resourceful solving 
problems equipment, budget, and 
guidance, and not doubted 
that they see the possibilities 
this extension their service, the dif- 
ficulties enumerated and others which 


arise individual situations will 
intelligently surmounted. 

However, practical features which 
bear upon the grounds for these objec- 
tions are worth considering. The li- 
brarian Mesa Union High School 
Arizona, school which every 
teacher the school has library 
the classroom, reports very small 
loss books. She “Students 
seem take the public use books 
for granted now. They are introduced 
them new way, and such 
large numbers, and they have such 
free and unlimited access them 
there doesn’t seem the desire 
steal books there once was.” 
schools where teachers use more than 
one room, losses might increased, 
due less centralized responsibility. 
reserve shelf the central library 
for each class sometimes partial 
substitute for classroom collection, 
though never altogether satisfac- 
tory one. Variations the reserve 
shelf are used the University 
School Ohio State University, and 
some junior high schools Long 
Beach, California. 

That carefully worked out class- 
room system leaves the central library 
short material should regarded 
symptom, not disease, indicat- 
ing inadequate support the whole 
school the book budget can- 
not regarded the concern the 
library only. school suffering from 
this malady could well establish 
representative library committee 
the type previously described for care- 
ful study the problem. Where the 
librarian must any extent defend 


Secondary School Library, Dept. the Interior, Office Education, Bulletin 17, 

1932, 57. 
High School Library, Its Function and Appleton, c1928, 
Unpublished report entitled Classroom Libraries—1939. 
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measure her service figures, cir- 
culation classroom collections can 
estimated through occasional spot- 
checking. 

frequent criticism the class- 
room library that considerable 
number books are shut within 
one room for use one class only 
during the day. This contention has 
less weight newer methods involve 
the introduction core course 
two periods daily. also true that 
departmental instructor may use the 
same books with several 
that students find many uses before 
and after school hours for books 
which are nearer hand than they 
would the central library, per- 
haps two flights away from the heat 
the argument the occasion 
curiosity. 

primary assumption all advo- 
the classroom library that 
not substitute for the centrally 
housed school library under competent 
professional supervision. There can 
real choice between the two, for 
they are parts functioning serv- 
ice which are interdependent the 
accomplishment their aim. Actual 
observation has shown that the posi- 
the central library strength- 
ened rather than weakened the de- 
velopment classroom libraries with- 


the school. Not only are central- 
ization ordering and cataloging 
essary, but books reserved the gen- 
eral collection should with 
and complementary the class- 
room collection. Pleasant acquaint- 
ance every student with the central 
library and instruction its use 
should integral part his 
school experience. The pupil who 
finds book radio his music 
room, construction plans the wood- 
shop, and cartooning hints the art 
room, having rich but not com- 
plete experience, for more than 
art student, more than radio fan; 
bundle interests and poten- 
tialities. 

the librarian the most serious 
all disadvantages may the loss 
social and educational values associ- 
ated with the use truly adequate 
library, and cannot too often 
reiterated that real danger does lie 
any attempt substitute classroom 
libraries for the central one. But 
library service the school large 
has come much functioning 
factor every department that 
now wholly impracticable limit its 
ministrations hospitality one 
point. effective classroom library 


program makes good library practice 
part classroom procedure. 
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WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


ITH the increased attention 

the various aspects read- 

ing the primary grades, 
there has come about the last dec- 
ade growth interest the prob- 
lem the secondary school. The 
situation confronting the two school 
levels are not analogous, however. 
the primary grades there seems 
little doubt the aims at- 
used attaining these aims. the 
other hand, though very definite 
reading problem recognized the 
secondary level, neither the aims nor 
the techniques are well recognized 
defined. have not yet come 
conclusion whether the high 
school should concern itself with re- 


reading for those with reading 


handicaps, whether should at- 
tack the problem broader front 
with reading treated distinct 
school subject. still need great 
deal experimental evidence prove 
the efficacy certain widely heralded 
diagnostic and corrective apparatus. 
are finding inadequacy reli- 
able and valid tests well instruc- 
tional materials designed for advanced 
levels. These, typical problems 
confronting us, are indicative the 
fact that are the throes grow- 
ing pains out which hope may 
come the answers many our un- 
solved questions. 

Our first concern must at- 
the place that reading shall occupy 
the secondary school. more 


specific, shall emphasize remedial 
reading for few, reading for 
The answer that shall get this 
question depends upon the point 
view take toward reading gen- 
eral, whether the primary sec- 
ondary grades. 

The point view philosophy 
reading, which has vitally changed 
our teaching techniques and 
tional materials the grades, that 
reading essentially adjustment 
acquired. shall try point 
out, this philosophy not affects 
our activities the grades, but 
gives definite basis upon which 
construct our program the sec- 
ondary school. 

One can best interpret this philoso- 
phy contrasting with that which 
was followed when most were 
the first grade. Then reading was 
acquired; and acquiring that skill, 
meaning and interest were subordi- 
fact, some were becoming little 
more than proficient word-callers. 

Naturally textual materials and 
teaching techniques were accord 
with this point view. With only 
bit retrospection one can back 
those old classroom charts whose 
content was entirely void sense 
significance. Pointlessly read: 

cat black ran 
This cat 
black cat 
The cat ran 
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Only short time after, under- 
went elaborate drill re- 
peating rhythm, “ba, ca, ma, ra, 
ta, fa,” ete. Even youngsters 
wondered what was all about, for 
the activity seemed entirely unre- 
lated the reading process. But keep 
mind that were learning read, 
and these were the activities that were 
necessary make efficient rec- 
ognizing the printed symbols. 

result gradual but inevi- 
table evolution, brought about re- 
search and experimentation psy- 
chology and other related fields, the 
emphasis today reading-to-learn 
rather than learning-to-read. Stated 
another way, our fundamental be- 
liefs relation the function 
reading are based pretty much upon 
the common-sense answer the sim- 
ple question, “Why read, any- 
Hence our materials and meth- 
ods were changed drastically, and now 
the first graders are reading their 
charts and primers primarily get 
the meaning interesting and co- 
herent story. True, acquiring the 
meaning, the children are also learn- 
recognize words, but their prime 
concern interpretation and en- 
joyment. they read enjoy 
story; they read learn how 
make bird-house; they read learn 
how butter made. They read 
learn. Reading, then, its broadest 
terms not subject learned, 
but tool that has new uses and ap- 
plications new situations arise. 

This reading-to-learn point view, 
definitely basis for present-day 
instructional materials and teaching 
techniques the primary grades, has 


not -infiltrated into the secondary 
school. secondary school teachers 
assume that the pupil has learned 
read the grades, and result 
have little further responsi- 
bility. glibly “pass the buck” 
some primary teacher and remark that 
the child did not receive the proper 
instruction the grades. fail 
take into consideration the fact that 
reading progressive adjustment 
(with emphasis upon progressive) 
new situation; that the child used 
the medium reading make ad- 
justments newly-met situations 
the primary grades must make 
use reading means adjust- 
ing himself new situations the 
secondary level. That is, must 
read learn history, read learn 
chemistry, read learn geometry. 
With this philosophy 
ground for our thinking, obvious 
that can longer consider read- 
ing subject belonging exclusively 
the primary grades, respon- 
sibility assumed the grade 
teachers alone. im- 
plies spiral growth that, neces- 
sity, must always progressive 
through the primary, elementary, and 
secondary grades. The high school 
then must assume one its major 
activities the responsibility for carry- 
ing higher order development 
the reading activities begun the 
primary and elementary levels. 


For the last few years have been_ 


hearing great deal talk about re- 
medial reading high school. The 
term remedial infers immediately that 
something needs corrected; that 
ailment exists that needs treatment. 
Undoubtedly there are those who may 
have deficiencies requiring remedial 


; 
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treatment one type another, but 
overlooked the fundamental tenet 
that reading adjustment situ- 
ations that are always arising. Re- 
medial reading implies treatment for 
few; reading progressive adjust- 
ment infers instruction for all in- 
struction that will enable the boy 
girl meet effectively the new situa- 
tions that require solution through 
the medium the printed symbols. 

What then must the high school 
velopment these reading 
What must the nature the in- 
struction? When the point view 
accepted that reading progres- 
sive adjustment new situations, and 
that pupils read learn particular 
subject, then becomes obvious that 
guidance reading becomes 
tion every instructor, and the old 
dictum that every teacher must 
teacher reading takes new sig- 
nificance. 


Each school subject has its particu- 
lar reading requirements. History, 
for example, demands extensive 
extensive and intensive reading; ne- 
cessitates knowledge how pre- 
pare topic summary outline 
means organizing the authors 
thought; and demands ability 
use the library effectively locate 
reference material. Science, the 
other hand, requires specialized vo- 
requires ability inter- 
pret directions and follow them pre- 
cisely; and requires ability in- 
terpret charts, tables, diagrams, graphs 
end other thought representations. 
One could continue, showing that 
reading its various aspects not 


only important activity but es- 
sential one any content subject. 
Accordingly since pupils read learn 
our subject, must instruct them 
classroom activity major im- 
portance. 

Undoubtedly, high school teach- 
ers, can propose several surface ar- 
guments why this idea lacks 
feasibility. the first place, may 
say haven’t time teach reading; 
that takes all our time teach our 
subject. But, one can answer, read- 
ing such important activity 
performed, how can one teach his 
subject effectively neglects 
guide his reading. not assumed 
that the responsibility the 
teacher direct all the activities that 
will lead successful pursuance 
the course which teaches? 
guidance reading one these 
activities, not reasonable for that 
teacher assume the necessary re- 
sponsibility? merely part 
good teaching. 

The most legitimate argument that 
might proposed against the teacher 
carrying reading activities the 
classroom that not sufficiently 
informed prepared the job 
well. True is, guidance reading 
activities require specialized train- 
ing that one cannot pick inciden- 
tally. this point that severe 
indictment might laid the doors 
our colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Not only necessary 
give courses the techniques teach- 
ing particular school subject, but 
due emphasis must placed upon the 
specialized types reading that will 
involved teaching that content 
course effectively. other words, 
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the novice must adequately pre- 
pared direct the reading that goes 
with the course teach. the 
past, training the type referred 
seems have been definitely lacking. 


Assuming then that teachers are 
not trained direct the reading acti- 
vities, then becomes responsibility 
the school institute instruction 
bridging the gap until the new supply 
teachers, adequately trained the 
guidance reading, can assume the 
responsibility the classsroom. This 
new course might under the name 
special English, guidance, how 
study, simply reading the title 
being secondary importance. The 
content this course would deal with 
the reading problems met the vari- 
ous content courses; other words, 
guidance would given help the 
pupils adjust themselves the read- 
ing situations that they are meeting 
that particular time history, 
English, chemistry, even the 
point using those school texts 
study materials. Units work could 
constructed about such ideas 
adequate vocabulary, re- 
constructing the author’s outline, read- 
ing rapidly, reading the newspaper, 
and using the library facilities. Pre- 
ceding the instruction would come 
adequate diagnostic testing program 
for the purpose locating any pupils 
with special difficulties handicaps. 
Instruction specialized nature 
could then prescribed for these 
cases. 

Immediately school administrators 
are going say that the school pro- 


gram already overcrowded; that 
there neither room nor time for an- 
other subject, let alone required one. 
The argument justified, yet two un- 
compromising facts remain. the 
first place, one can become proficient 
student English, geometry, modern 
history biology only the extent 
which can effectively read the 
subject matter entailed these 
courses. Furthermore activity that 
perform adult life more 
closely related successful and hap- 
living than reading. only 
reasonable expect—yes, demand— 
that our secondary schools give serious 
consideration such essential ac- 
tivity. 

that the light our present-day 
thinking, reading the high school 
must considered from 
viewpoint than being merely 
tive, and result, made possible 
for only few. reading ad- 
justment that made new situa- 
tions, then evident that there 
much need for systematic instruc- 
tion the junior and senior high 
schools there the primary 
grades. The ideal way, and must 
added, the most psychological way 
—to carry out this instruction would 
have each content subject teacher 
responsible for guiding the reading ac- 
tivities involved his own course. 
However, since this plan would 
quire specialized training, which 
seems lacking the present 
time, the most pressing need the in- 
stitution classes reading where- 
all might profit from instruction 
given adequately trained teachers. 


HOW TEACHERS ANNOY PUPILS 


PROFESSOR EDUCATION 


and Berre Lov Benson, 


POLYTECHNIC-INTERMOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


EACHERS who make pupils 

nervous, who repel and disgust 

their classes, who get burned 
may, in,most cases, classified 
either jitterbugs, doodlers, weak- 
lings, prehistoric teacher type, style 
setters, having Jehovah com- 
plex. 

The data for this article has come 
from teachers themselves reporting 
their own teachers from college 
students few years out high 
school. All them were students 
day evening classes. 

Each them was asked give in- 
stances peculiarities, 
mannerisms, and state the ef- 
fect upon themselves. 

How can such data classified 
and treated statistically? can’t 
done without squeezing out too much 
that personal element necessary 
appreciation the pupil atti- 
tude. Instead, the descriptions were 
sorted and re-sorted until certain simi- 
lar large groups appeared. They were 
somewhat merrily given the headings 
listed the first paragraph this 
article. give you the descriptions 
and effects just they were given 
except that several cases where 
descriptions might point too directly 
one person slight changes have been 
made conceal identities, e.g., eye 
color. 

Let’s start out with the jitterbug 
don’t misled, not all jitterbugs are 
victims swing music. little 


Johnny has been pronounced holy 
terror and comes home nervous 
condition, driving the family dis- 
traction, there may good reason. 
For instance, comes the testimony 
one adult teach- 
ers was large woman who puffed 
when walking about the room and had 
the annoying habit biting chalk 
while demonstrating the board, 
which left moist line around her 
mouth. Her voice rose the period 
advanced until one one the neigh- 
boring doors were all closed. had 
the bursting point, and then 
usually got into mischief.” 

like see people chew 
Few gracefully. But 
teachers that too, said another one 
our pupils who admitted being 
made very nervous this continuous 
performance. 

You can sympathize with the stu- 
dent who reported who, 
when the last minute funds were 
tournament because plans she had 
made away “and she was away 
every week end.” 

could visit some school build- 
ings, our college students guarantee 
would see such specimens 
tall, angular gentleman neat ap- 
pearance who would raise his arms 
high the air and come down from 
above scratch his head with the 
forefinger, pulling white starched 
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cuff out which took many valuable 
minutes readjust. was ridi- 
culed the majority the school 
body. The rest pitied him. would 
see woman with red hair, narrow 
face, sharp voice, very inconsistent 
and temperamental. The students 
didn’t know what her pres- 
ence since they never knew the kind 
mood she was in. 

usually hard enough listen 
lecture but after seeing profes- 
sor wringing his hands, followed 
gesture reaching his arms out 
his coat sleeves, can see why that 
class was not usually alert. They 
watched his hands instead paying 
attention the lecture. 

Are you extraordinarily 
so, should perhaps not visit the 
room the instructor who always 
blackboard. One pupil such in- 
structor claimed that affected her 
“nervous system.” 

have reports the teacher who 
kept rubbing his hand across and 
around his mouth, the one whose eyes 
were always blinking, the one who 
had twitching face, another who was 
the habit standing her tip- 
toes and raising her eyebrows and lids 
class. 

These are all jitterbug manner- 
isms, not too bad, but yet prone 
exceedingly repulsive the student 
who his her presence approxi- 
mately 180 days out year. 


Shall look over the doodlers 
You undoubtedly associate that with 
the pupils— students who are con- 
tinually doodling away time mak- 
ing figures paper tapping with 

Pupils are not the only 
Teachers too have strange 


their feet! 
offenders. 


doodling habits. Our data 
professor who constantly cleared his 
throat rasping way, one who was 
constantly putting her her 
face and moving fingernails against 
her teeth, and one who played with 
the chalk while delivering 
board lecture. All these were reported 
being very distracting. The atten- 
tion the pupils was drawn from the 
subject matter the movements 
the teacher. 

Doodlers are likely prove repul- 
have been informed. 
One our students humorously stated 
having fat man for professor 
one with large stomach, “large 
shade while was lecturing.” 
talked slowly and exactly and 
smacked his lips regular rhythmi- 
intervals. also have state- 
ment concerning instructor with 
the disgusting habit eating small 
quantities chalk while writing 
the blackboard. another who, 
whenever lectured the class, con- 
tinually his head. 

turn the weaklings will 
you first picture gentleman teacher, 
cross-eyed and with eyes different 
color. were informed that this 
produced very puzzling effect, since, 
unless the pupil was called name, 
couldn’t sure was being spo- 
ken to. 


Sarcasm evident among some 
teachers. One our students from 
whom obtained statement says, 
had young teacher who tried 
sarcasm. She often tore 
her hair and said, could scream.’ 
She often made remarks about our 
town and what could 
really went some place. She soon cre- 


ated the attitude that she felt she was 
too good for us. Whenever she said 
she wanted scream, wanted tell 
her ahead and scream.” 

One teacher was always making 
sarcastic remarks about everyone be- 
ing sleepy. Then added that every- 
one inclined could leave they 
wished. “The cause was really due 
the temperature the room and 
result about one-half the class 
got and went home.” 

You will sympathize with the 
teacher with inferiority complex. 
Take the case instructor who 
was very undecided what 
wanted do, very bashful and failed 
“put across” his ideas. The gen- 
eral effect was that the class learned 
little nothing and ran the classes 
they pleased, according one re- 
porter. Then there the man-teacher 
since school superintendent, 
stated our informant. 

There are even teachers who take 
such little interest their subject 
students that they fall asleep school 
—one wonders what the students learn 
how they are expected get en- 
thused with the “love learning.” 


you had teacher who was “al- 
ways slapping and jerking the stu- 
dents around” she was probably the 
type using prehistoric 
method controlling the pupils. 


The type usually pe- 
appearance and ideas. 
Perhaps can class them the typi- 
ca! old maid school teacher sometimes 
including the men. Picture old 
maid, good teacher, peculiar ideas 
pecially about men), not always bal- 
anced and perhaps see what 
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meant this type instructor. 
There’s also the mannish type with 
odd walk perhaps odd hair style 
harsh voice whom the class consid- 
ers joke—and the other extreme, 
painfully neat and precise 
speech, with the added mannerism 
laying chalk down, moistening fin- 
ger and thumb and wiping his 
handkerchief before proceeding with 

Modern teachers are advocated yet 
not many years ago hear 
teacher who wore long hair down the 
side his face and old-fashioned 
trousers, old maid about 55, 
with the typical doughnut the top 
her head and small rimless glasses 
“very learned and expected every- 
one else be.” 

has prominent Adam’s apple, yet 
very amusing watch him wearing 
high stiff collar, one 
student. 


note-book closely when teaching 
that impossible teach without 
it. This teacher gave the students 
very disagreeable attitude 
tated them considerably, they state. 


Johnny comes home some day 
with the complaint that teacher wears 
the same dress every day, you would 
probably laugh and feel sorry for the 
teacher having few clothes. Some 
not realize what importance 
dress plays. One student said that 
had respect for the forty-year-old 
high-school teacher with “black cotton 
stockings and cheap cotton dresses.” 
Teachers like these were named “style 

“Her skirt and tongue are one 
me,” says student who claims hav- 
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ing had teacher who wore the same 
skirt day day and was very 
sarcastic. One teacher was “very 
ish dress, but always wore old, 
scabbed, high-top shoes, preferably 
brown. This produced effect 
me. thought that felt better 
that way, was him.” 

Yet another says will never for- 
get the appearance his fifth-grade 
teacher who had red stringy hair and 
wore glasses, usually wore dark red 
waist and green skirt and talked 
jerky, loud, rasping voice. 

The sixth group peculiarities, 
eccentricities, mannerisms, etc., the 
Jehovah Complex Type. Teachers 
the military type are too likely 
make their pupils feel that life hard 
and cruel and unmerciful according 
student reactions. 

Temper and temperament caused 
one student very uneasy and un- 
certain the teacher’s understand- 
ing and sympathy. 

Some them pontificate and then 
refuse budge like the one who in- 
sisted that notebooks kept one 
way and just one way. One student 
says, had eighth-grade teacher 
who refused accept the decision 
the class election. She refused 
three four times and finally real- 
ized she couldn’t anything about 
and gave in.” Another says, “This 
teacher was medium height, very 
eccentric and short tempered. 
would not reason and his final judg- 
ment was arule. made one passive 
times, and aroused one’s temper.” 

“Snoopy” describes the instructor 
who goes through students’ desks 
see what they have their books. 


“Favoritism one thing students 
dislike. The teacher who calls the 


so-called pets all the time and who 
gives one else chance prove 
having prepared lesson, creates 
decidedly antagonistie attitude.” 

much has been written things 
disliked teachers that may re- 
freshing consider some the things 
pupils liked about teachers. 

Courtesy, one state- 
ment returned us, seems the 
keynote teacher’s charm cour- 
tesy all times helps make de- 
sirable teacher. 

Several students like teacher who 
appears ease the schoolroom 
and tries make the students feel 
that they are the midst friend- 
atmosphere. For example, “he was 
very courteous and even when the 
student was entirely wrong, would 
not bluntly tell him so. Instead 
you intended say was 

Dress was mentioned great 
importance; one student says, 
teacher who dresses well and always 
particular about her appearance with- 
out being ‘snooty’ usually liked 
well that her students try imper- 
sonate her manner.” 

Another student mentioned the im- 
portance entering into the recrea- 
tional activities with the students, and 
being able plan amusement, spon- 
sor projects, ete. 

One student stated that even though 
teacher may not good looking, her 
manner what attracts the pupils 
they will overlook, great extent, 
her appearance she sincere with 
her pupils and thorough about her 


The thoughtful teacher will always 
attempt save the student from em- 


barrassment yet she will willing 
any personal problems out- 
side school. 
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THE USE THE HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 
PERSONALITY EVALUATION TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW YORK CITY 


generally admitted that teach- 
er-training institutions have 
greater task than pros- 

pective teachers with the basic skills 
and techniques for the imparting 
subject matter. the efforts these 
institutions are not wasted 
individuals who are not and cannot 
adapted the profession teach- 
ing, methods selection must set 
that will help assure quality 
opposed quantity production. 
Since entry into the field 
teaching depends upon factors 
which contribute and, sense, 
constitute the personality the indi- 
vidual, becomes increasingly evident 
that the task the teacher-training 
institution lies, small degree, 
the field personality study and de- 
velopment. 

has been said that the selection 

prospective teachers may well be- 


gin the high that students 
who show definite deficiencies per- 
sonality traits should, the course 
guidance, discouraged from mak- 
ing application for admission teach- 
er-training institutions. order 
ascertain what information the teach- 
er-training institution attempts 
tain from the high school, survey 
one hundred and nine degree grant- 
ing institutions was The 
following the result 
the collection and interpretation 
data from these institutions. 

The study the high school record 
method personality evaluation 
one the first techniques available 
matter convenience information 
obtained indirectly use forms 
supplied the institutions. Inas- 
much these forms are referred 
various titles, the term certificate 


1A. Pittenger, and Supply and Demand for Teachers,” 
National Association, 1936. 
Schellhammer, Evaluation and the Prospective Teacher,” Fordham Uni- 


versity, 1938. 
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admission has been used for their 
identification this All 
the institutions surveyed had some 
form certificate admission. Al- 
though many the forms resembled 
each other closely, there sufficient 
the institutions are not agreed 
the type information which should 
obtained from the high school. 
Certificates admission range from 
fermal high school recommendations 
which consist mere listing sub- 
jects passed complex forms 
type referred further this dis- 
cussion. 

Teacher-training institutions are 
limited their admissions factors 
beyond their control. Replies from 
fifteen institutions twelve states in- 
dicated that state regulation requires 
the admittance any graduate the 
secondary schools. Other institutions 
have indicated that, since their appro- 
priation from the state dependent 
upon the numbers registered, they are 
reluctant limit registration. Un- 
educated public opinion also indi- 
eated factor that prevents the 
limiting admissions state sup- 
ported institutions. 

The simplest type certificate ex- 
amined the present study requests 
recommendation the principal 
aceredited school. addition the 
record, the rating intel- 
ligence tests given the high school, 
and the applicant’s relative rank 
the graduating class are requested. 
More rarely the certificate may con- 


tain request for statement concern- 
ing the moral character the stu- 
dent. This type form used main- 


the American Association Collegiate Registrars, April, 1936. 


those institutions which, due 
narrow state regulation, are limited 
their selection applicants. There- 
fore, from the point view teacher 
selection, the value much this 
however, find some use the 
tion more complete picture the 
individual. 

Teacher-training institutions which 
seek limit entrance those appli- 
cants who have potentialities for the 
profession attempt gain further in- 
formation the pre-training years 
the student. These institutions ap- 
pear resort two procedures. One 
method general request the 
principal the secondary school for 
ell information concerning the person- 
ality the applicant. This procedure 
faulty inasmuch usually does 
not gain the information seeks and 
since does not set down procedure 
for the high school authorities fol- 
low. The more frequently used meth- 
definite instructions for recording the 
data. When such forms are used 
they are found have high correla- 
tions with the student’s latter 

Sixty-three the institutions stud- 
ied demand more than transcript 
the record evidence 
high school graduation. Examination 
their certificates admission re- 
veals the fact that there are over one 
hundred personality items which 
information sought from the high 
school. high school permanent 
record forms are means stand- 
ardized must with sense 
futility that the high school authority 
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attempts answer some these ad- 
mission forms. 

The factor which information 
scught most frequently through the 
high school record intelligence. 
Percentile rankings rather than intel- 
ligent quotients are usually requested. 
Health data requested thirteen 
the institutions. Twenty-seven re- 
quest listing the extra-curricular 
activities the student. Various 
certificates make provision for the 
rating the applicant such traits 
morality, initiative, industry, social 
adaptability, appearance, mannerisms, 
self-control, aggressive- 
ness, dependability, leadership, group 
responsibility, and sociability. Certi- 
fication good moral character 
requested and, several cases, ques- 
tions the oracular type are asked 
such as: 


Would the make good, 
fair, poor teacher 

Would you use the student 
your own faculty 


Would you have him teach your 
own child 


General estimates the student’s 
character and, occasionally, requests 
for information concerning marked 
defects not covered the questions 
asked, complete the type data asked 
for the more complex type ad- 
mission form. 


Examination the certificates 
admission the training schools 
seems indicate that there gen- 
eral agreement what information 
may gained personality traits 
from the high school. The large num- 
ber personality traits that appear, 
without definition, the various 
forms, indicates that the institutions, 
generally, are not certain what 
information they desire from the high 
schools. The haphazard listing 
traits many these forms makes 
easy understand the high school 
principal’s impatience with, and in- 
ability answer such forms. 
seems evident that, reliable infor- 
sought from the high school, the 
teacher-training institutions must de- 
cide not only the traits which they 
desire data but also definition the 
traits. simple standardized certi- 
admission forms were 
use, the high school authorities, upon 
becoming acquainted with the type 
information required, could remedy 
the defects their records order 
expedite and make more accurate 
the answering the training institu- 
tions’ requests for information. With 
forms varied they are, well 
nigh impossible for them create 
record system providing information 
sufficient meet all needs. The need 
for standardization evident. 
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EDITORIAL 
EDUCATION SAVE DEMOCRACY 


Cart 


ANGERS the nation have 
brought new emphasis for ed- 
ucation. are the midst 
plans and effort train hundreds 
thousands men and women for 
defense America. have started 
construct two-ocean navy. 
all know the problem ahead. be- 
lievers democracy are aware that 
the totalitarian philosophy against 
us; should know that the next 
few years there fight the finish. 
Recently, slogan for education 
has been “education for democracy.” 
From now will have “edu- 
cation save democracy.” 

The country depending its 
teachers bring younger genera- 
tion patriots. the summer’s 
Kelly, national commander the 
American Legion, who spoke clearly 
this point. 

“The nation looks educators for 
the preparation the mental attitude 
the future which will 
sible the defending and continuance 
free America,” said. 

the job selling the heritage and 
meaning America young Ameri- 
trust the hands the unsung 
men and women patriots who are 
the firing line the teaching pro- 
fession.” 

Mr. Kelly’s remarks are decidedly 


the point. Amidst number 
speakers who struggled have some- 
thing significant say regarding the 
part the schools assisting the 
national defense program, the Legion 
commander was outstandingly definite. 


Yet need even more defi- 
nite. Education programs phrased 
generalities broad the Pacific are 
doubtfully effective. For one thing, 
there are many who are unable 
translate general suggestions into nu- 
merous practical and specific steps. 
For another thing, general statements 
are too susceptible misunderstand- 
ing and variability interpretation. 

regards the teaching Ameri- 
ca’s heritage there doubt that 
during the last few years teachers 
have been exceedingly busy. doubt 
have got some results. But there 
certainly one point have neg- 
lected. have failed teach that 
our American democracy must still 
fought and died for. Altogether too 
pacifistic, have had tendency 
regard the job teaching America’s 


heritage something understand 
and appreciate. have been stress- 
ing the “stupidity and can 
still teach this sensible way, but 
must not confuse with the neces- 
sity for war. there are teachers 
who still think that the world can 
shortly become too civilized resort 
war they are unqualified for their 
jobs. The maternal philosophy 


new feature EDUCATION this year will timely editorial each month Mr. 


Miller. 


didn’t raise boy soldier” 
will have discarded for some- 
thing more realistic and, times 
stress, more noble and inspiring. 

strictly concrete, educa- 
tors have got teach, among other 
things, the spirit fight. must 
reach into America’s heritage and re- 
John Paul Jones saying, after his 
rotten old boat was badly damaged, 
have just begun 
fight.” shall have discuss Na- 
than Hale, who regretted that had 
but one life give for his country. 
shall need speak Shermans 
who think war hell but heavens! 
devastating style. need dust 
off the name another Roosevelt 
whose policy was the strenuous life; 
who believed that the oceans the 
world are like the sidewalks our 


EDITORIAL 


open all who can use them 
for what they are intended. That 
idea having “big stick” use, 
not for imperialism but for natural 
and dignified living, 
should revive. 

The spirit fight calls for foster- 
courage. Teachers will have 
examples. out every faculty 
there will missing men for year 
so— out getting military training 
for the defense democracy their 
instances can glorified. Where 
the schools develop courage? 
many places, sure. For one 
thing, athletic competition, wisely 
managed, are encouraging high 
type courage among few. But 
time hand enlarge our ac- 
tivity program which make 
necessary for hundreds thousands 
American youth show courage 
and the readiness fight for cause. 
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Vocabulary the Social 
Studies for Junior and Senior High 
Schools 
Manual), Revised Edition. John 
Published author, Northeast Junior 
High School, Kansas City, 120 
pages. cents. 

The word lists found here are drawn 
mainly from well-known textbooks civ- 
ics, supplemented “classroom needs” 
and the experience the author with the 
technical terms used sociai studies 
teaching. very comprehensive list has 
been prepared, accompanied sugges- 
tions and exercises for vocabulary build- 
ing. provides type practical labo- 
ratory manual this field which should 
prove helpful the training future 


Fundamentals Democracy. Rob- 
ert Ulich. American Book Company, New 
York. 1939. 362 pages. $2.25. 

Another book democracy, and an- 
other “introduction educational phi- 
losophy,” the subtitle. Since the days 
the first World War have indeed be- 
come democracy conscious education, 
least our educational discussions. 
gone very far revamping 
the educational structure, one reason be- 
ing that can’t agree basic phi- 
This disagrement becoming 
since the 


more pronounced, especially 
older philosophies idealism 
ism are taking the challenge. For 
while pragmatism, that brand prag- 
matism called instrumentalism and ex- 
perimentalism held full sway. The older 
philosophies remained relatively indiffer- 
ent educational problems specifically. 
The last few years have seen change 
from this spectatorship. The extremes 
which Progressives have gone many 
cases have thoroughly alarmed conflicting 
philosophies. late the realists are be- 
ing heard from, while idealists have been 


speaking for some time. Professor 
Ulich’s book idealist’s approach 
democratic 
idealism 


the problems 
calls his brand 
transcendent empiricism.” 

While some critics the Progressive 
movement have been largely negative 
their discussions attacking certain 
phases instrumentalism education, 
Professor Ulich approaches the problems 
education constructively and develops 
basic philosophy underlying education 
democracy. avoid either extreme 
materialism absolute idealism, the 
author develops what calls theory 
the integral account for the deeper 
meaning life. educate bring 
all the forces, material and spiritual, in- 
significant balance. The concept 
growth education lacks direction and 
the psychological con- 
cepts personality lack comprehensive- 
ness. their stead the author points 
out the need for anthropological basis 
for personality. 

the discussion educational objec- 
tives, the author finally winds 
Kantian autonomy morals. Not rea- 
son, faith, consequences gives the 
criteria for our moral life, but the inner 
educate for self- 
Without en- 


forces action. 
realization through action. 
tering into critical discussion the 
experience curriculum advocated our 
experimentalist-pragmatists, this book de- 
velops unifying concept “organic 
curriculum” harmonizing the social stud- 
ies and the study nature and extending 
into fields specialization which man 
the deeper meaning his being the 
the actual development this 
curriculum the author brief, but the 
emphasis clear. Integration not 
confined the experience the learner. 
The need for inner coherence the fields 
subject matter also essential 
meaningful learning result. 


center. 
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The social and political implications 
this philosophy for democratic way 
life are likewise developed. The school 
and the teacher are given conserving- 
clarifying role the emerging social or- 
der. the political sphere face the 
problem “whether shall able 
combine state regulation, which will prob- 
ably increase, with freedom action 
the sphere culture.” These must 
harmonized democracy survive and 
become more democratic. 


Consistent with the philosophic outlook 
this book, the problem religion 
education given extended thought. Pro- 
fessor Ulich recognizes the “feeling in- 
sufficiency merely secular culture” 
and sees the awakening need for bal- 
ance between empirical religious 
thought. But his “self-transcendent em- 
piricism” does not carry him beyond 
“attitude mind” the sphere re- 
ligion. doubt are being driven, 
even the sciences, beyond the old posi- 
tivism, but attitude mind which 
will carry further than reverence 
for what may hardly sufficient for 
philosophy religion. 

This constructive text the phi- 
losophy education and merits serious 
study. For most undergraduate courses 
will prove too difficult, unless course 
general philosophy and the history 
human thought has preceded. While 
teacher-education curricula are being ex- 
panded, serious thought concerning the 
philosophy life and education 
JAARSMA, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Modern Philosophies Education. 
John Brubacher. Book 


Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 
$2.00. 


Prof. John Rrubacher has met felt 
need organizing one volume the cur- 
rent philosophies education with ref- 
erence major issues this field. Those 
who teach philosophy education 
teacher-education institutions and who 
agree with Dr. Brubacher that educa- 
tional philosophy has its setting the 


broader field general philosophy will 
welcome this volume. Most textbooks 
this field have been too greatly dominated 
one philosophy. has been necessary 
use widely selected number sources 
order make comparative study 
current philosophies While 
this source study has its value, student 
time must economized too. This vol- 
ume lends itself very well system- 
atic study the conflicting points 
view. Further enrichment can had 
well-selected supplementary readings. 

The author has two objectives the 
writing this text: (1) relate together 
the philosophy education and the gen- 
eral field philosophy, (2) give “an in- 
troduction the whole range view- 
points the main problems educa- 
tional philosophy.” The chapter headings 
reflect these two objectives: Scope and 
function educational Meta- 
physical bases education; Epistemo- 
logical bases education; Educational 
values; Philosophical aspects educa- 
tional psychology; The individual, soci- 
ety, and education; Education and 
cal theory; Education and the economic 
order; The civil state and education; The 
school and social progress; The educative 
process Religion, morals, and edu- 
cation; Systematic philosophies educa- 
tion. The last chapter excellent 
summary the viewpoints 
presented the previous chapters and 
classified according schools thought. 
the course the study this volume 
the student becomes familiar with the 
emphases our present-day essentialists 
and progressives, with the growing edu- 
cational philosophy the new-realists, 
and with the scholastic school thought 
represented the Roman Catholic 
point view. None these should 
omitted study cur- 
rent educational philosophies. 


This volume should prove helpful 
text for those teachers philosophy 
education who want their course 
more than conglomeration educa- 
tional theory and practice, and who seek 
guide their students the formula- 
tion their own philosophies. 
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The author leaves the impression that 
the Roman Catholic philosophy educa- 
tion which largely scholastic na- 
ture represents the Christian point 


view. many respects this true. 
fails call attention, however, 
deeper, more fundamental philosophy 


which more characteristic Chris- 
tian view life, namely Christian the- 
ism. our prospective teachers 
familiarize themselves with leading ideol- 
with relation education, the 
Christian theistic school thought 
should not omitted. 


ogies 


This excellent text the hands 
teacher who knows philosophy 
well education, and none other has any 
business trying teach educational phi- 
losophy. Professor Brubacher has made 
most helpful contribution the im- 
provement this course teacher-edu- 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Administering the Secondary School. 
Koos-Hughes-Hutson-Reavis. American 
Book Company, New York. 622 pages. 
$3.25. 

“To set forth the problems and the 
tasks involved the internal organ- 
ization and management secondary 
schools” the purpose this new text 
entitled Administering the Secondary 
School. complete discussion and 
exceedingly numerous tables, the authors 
give scientific and authoritative style 
what are the practices carrying out 
the various functions the secondary 
school this country. Then, more in- 
terestingly, they suggest what are the 
practices. 

Here are some samples their recom- 
mendations which should make high school 
administrators and teachers sit and 
alert: 


“The final criterion which decision 
made concerning the curriculum 
which pupil enrolls, whether 
vocational non-vocational, its suit- 
ability for him the light his intelli- 
gence all its major aspects, his socio- 
economic status, his personal qualities, 
and his interests.” 


“Thus, serve adequately the educa- 
tional needs the youth its vicinity, 
ene high school might find advisable 
offer vocational training number 
occupations, while another might serve 
largely college-going group.” 

“Instructors physical and health edu- 
cation must assume considerable respon- 
sibility for the social aims the second- 
ary school.” 

“It now generally agreed that inter- 
scholastic athletics should not part 
the junior-high-school program.” 

“In the democratic school, education 
proceeds with due regard human na- 
ture, individual needs, and human values.” 

“Wherever ability grouping 
ticed, should employed with stud- 
ied realization the weaknesses inher- 
ent the plan.” 

very important reason, true, 
why teacher-training institutions not 
sift out their candidates the basis 
aptitude for, and ability in, teaching 
our present inability predict teaching 
success and our comparative inability 
measure teaching merit.” 

“While studies the inter- 
view teacher selection have not been 
made, the known lack value the in- 
terview choosing salesmen calcu- 
lated disturb any complacent assump- 
tion the efficacy this device.” 


“Obviously, one the essential steps 
establishing teaching profession 
rather than ‘procession’ the uproot- 
ing this tradition [basing the salary 
schedule celibacy] and the building 
salary schedules which imply the support 
householders, men and women 
maturity bearing the normal financial 
burdens maturity.” 


Chapter titles cover the scope and 
function administration; the program 
studies; vocational and health pro- 
grams; the extracurriculum; guidance; 
individual differences; school schedule; 


selection teachers; teaching load; sal- 
ary problem; personnel and organization 
for administration buildings and grounds; 
equipment and supplies; office standards, 
procedures, and forms; finance; and the 
relation the secondary school the 
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community. Each chapter followed 
suggested questions, problems, and 
tigations. 

The authors, experienced high school 
and the teaching the 
same, are, with their respective universi- 
Leonard Koos, Chicago; James 
Hughes, Northwestern; Percival 
Hutson, Pittsburgh; and William 
Reavis, MILLER. 


ties: 


America’s Economic Growth. Fred 
Albert Shannon. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1940. 867 pages. $3.75 


This very broad and inclusive sur- 
vey the evolution modern America. 
The author divides his subject into five 
periods: The period colonial depend- 
ence, 1789; the period dominant sec- 
tionalism, 1789-1865; the rise capital- 
ism, 1865-1900; the climax capitalism, 
1900-1929; the crisis capitalism, since 
1929. The volume revision Profes- 
sor Shannon’s Economic History the 
People the United 
Sears, New York University. 


Labor Problems America. 
Emanuel 
Farrar 
1940. 


Edited 
Stein and Jerome Davis. 
and Rinehart, Inc., New York. 
909 pages. $3.50. 


This book undertakes examine the 
world labor and study its problems 
order give the student under- 
standing the background these poli- 
cies and their implications for American 
workers. The pattern for the organiza- 
tion the great wealth material 
which the various authors have amassed 
adequately designed. rounded pic- 
ture the American industrial worker 
and his world, viewed from the stand- 
the worker himself, the em- 
ployer, and the government presented. 
The volume should enjoy great many 


colleges and universities 
where courses labor problems are 
taught. Unfortunately this excellent vol- 
ume bit lengthy for use the usual 
two-point course. However, the arrange- 
ment the volume such that certain 
sections may omitted the time ele- 
New York University. 


The Course American Democratic 


Thought. Ralph The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 1940. 


$4.00. 


Professor Gabriel, the Larned Profes- 
sor American History Yale, has 
written scholarly and provocative his- 
tory thought the United States 
this comprehensive volume. Dr. Gabriel 
points out that, since the dawn his- 
tory, man has sought the answers two 
auestions. the race has grown more 
mature the queries have been more clear- 
stated and the more elaborate answers 
have been suggested. The first the 
two questions is: What the relation 
the individual the society which 
part, And the second is: What 
the relation the individual the mys- 
terious and largely unknown cosmos 
which finds himself? Professor Ga- 
briel traces the answers these funda- 
mental questions they have been ad- 
vanced the United States from the 
days the New England seventeenth 
century Puritanism down the present. 
There complete discussion the va- 
rious philosophies that have been current 
the evolving democracy that Ameri- 
can and Professor Gabriel has spared 
pains his research dig out the roots 
contemporary social thought. The 
Course American Democratic Thought 
most welcome contribution Ameri- 
can letters. Sears, New 


York University. 
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Vocabulary Booklet the Social 
Studies for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. John Northeast Jun- 
ior High School, Kansas City, 
Published the author, 1938. 

How Increase Reading Ability. 
Albert Harris, Ph.D. 1940. $3.00. 
Longmans Green and Company. 

The Science Psychology. In- 
troductory Study Raymond 
Wheeler. Second Edition, completely re- 
vised. 1940. 2.75. Thomas Crowell 
Co. 

Democracy Readers Series. 
Cutright and Charters, Editors, 
with 
Friends, Let’s Take Turns, Enjoying Our 
Land, Your Land and Mine, Toward Free- 
dom, Pioneering Democracy, The Way 
Democracy. All books are illustrated. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Your Personal Economics. 
duction Consumer Problems. 
gust Smith. 1940. $1.96. 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Living Your Life. Group Guidance 
Study, School Life, and Social Living. 
Claude Crawford, Ethel Cooley, and 
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Au- 
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Heath Company. 

English Action. Third Edition. 
Course One. 1940. $1.08. 


Fundamentals Democratic Educa- 
tion. Introduction Educational 
Philosophy. Robert Ulich. 1940. $2.25. 
American Book Company. 
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lum and Its Direction. Harold 


Illustrated the author. 1940. 2.50. 
American Book Company. 

Create Something. for 
lustrated. $2.50. Design Publishing Com- 
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Macbeth. The New Clarendon Shakes- 


peare. Edited Bernard 
Oxford University Press. 
The Drama Our Religion. 


Graham Baldwin. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 1939. 

Educational Yearbook the Interna- 
tional Institute Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. Edited 
Kandel. $3.70. Bureau Publications. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Community Schools Action. 


Elsie Ripley Clapp. 1939. 
The Viking Press. 


$1.80. 


Constructional Activities Adult 
Males. Virgil Nestrick. 1939, 
$1.60. Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Principles Unit Construction. 
Arthur Jones, Grizzell and Wren 
Jones Grinstead. 1939. $2.00. 
Hill Book Company. 


Education for Democracy. The Pro- 
ceedins the Congress Education for 
Democracy. 1939. 2.50. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Education for Democracy Our Time. 
Jesse Newlon, Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $2.50. Book Company. 

The Agrarian Revival. Study 
Agricultural Extension. Russell Lord. 
$1.50. American Association for Adult 
Education. 


The Development Modern Educa- 
tion. Frederick Eby and Charles 
Flinn 1937. $3.50. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. 
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1940. $2.50. Columbia 
University Press. 
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